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The Statue of the Republics. 


Nor as of yore like guardians grisly-pale, 
With visage frightful and with glare of bale, 
Standeth our portress near the sun’s wide gate. 
Not fierce, nor proud, nor scornful, but elate, 
Alive with heavenly visions. Lifted calm 

O’er fogs of hate and meanness, in her palm 
Power lies concealed; hopeful, she giveth hope, 
Our one-faced Jana who the fane shall ope 
For peace, not war, and swing across the land 
Eternal incense from her flaming brand. 


Low round her feet the ramparts ne’er again 
Must throb and groan beneath an iron rain; 
Cannon are toys for joyous peals, or mere 
Metal for statues; but the war-ships near 
Her lofty footstool mean, if war must be, 
That she shall conquer ; yet far gladlier see 
Such madness fly, and men no longer deign 
To glut a greedy few with siaughters vain: 
For she is gladdest, giant child of arts, 

Of sails of argosies from friendly marts. 


Ay, she is beautiful to drudges turned 

Half madmen by oppression ! Men that learned 
Her past and present sane and sober grow. 
Cheered is the toiler, for that steadfast glow 
Frights the old brutal masters. See them stare 
On tablets carved with laws forever fair ! 
Teacher and comforter, the upraised hand 
Grasps not a cross, grasps an enchanted wand, 
By day a sign that ills their cycles run, 
Warrant by night of soon-returning sun. 


O gift from men of gallant deeds, who saw, 

When all men else were blind, the perfect law— 
Gift of that. land one hundred years ago 

Which yearned for freedom with tremendous throe, 
Fought for a century ’gainst gigantic odds 

Throne, castes, all Europe, yea, the very gods! 

You rise created by the breath of art 

Our bride from France, warm pulse of Europe’s heart— 
France the great bulwark of republics new, 

Born once before, when both the tyrant slew. 


To France, then, Freedom! Pledge her not in wine 
Of earth but heaven, a nectar seven-times fine; 
Pledge her in sky-wine that the wild winds press 
From clouds electric with titanic stress, 

Straining from air the very thunder's soul 

Till as a flame that hidden sap will roll! 

Pledge nations three, the best of heart and brain, 
In mastered lightning o’er the vasty main: 

To France the Fair! Helvetia’s peaks of snow ! 
And Erin fettered by a sordid foe! 


CHARLES DE Kay. 
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The Statue of Liberty. 


Mons. BARTHOLDI!'s great project, which he has had the 
luck to see brought to a successful completion, has been 
discussed from every point of view but that which is most 
important. Its international character, as a joint enterprise 
of Frenchmen and Americans; its political signification, as 
a more or less widely accepted symbol; its value as a work 
of plastic art, and its utility as a lighthouse or beacon, have 
been enlarged upon by some, and questioned—ungraciously, 
to say the least—by others. But its effect as an element of 
the landscape of New York Harbor has hardly been touched 
upon. Yet everything else depends upon that. As is the 
case with all colossal works of art placed among natural 
surroundings, its relations to those surroundings should be 
the prime consideration regarding it. To judge it as one 
would a statue of ordinary size, is to make a mistake similar 
to that which would be made by the man who should expect 
to find in the paintings of the Sistine Chapel the prettiness 
and delicacy of touch of a vignette by Eisen. And it is not 
only the difference in scale that makes the distinction : the 
place and the purpose have at least as much to do with it. 

The purpose of the Liberty Statue is to be impressive 
much as any other large object might be, to which something 
of its significance could be assigned. It might as easily fail 
of this by being too large for its position as by being too 
small. Considering that the Statue is in the middle of the 
inner harbor, with plenty of sea-room all about it, this may 
be considered somewhat paradoxical; but it is true that if it 
were (say) half as large again, it would so tend, from any 
proper point of view, to dwarf the hills that form its back- 
ground and its measure, that it would itself lose in impres- 
siveness. It would look out of place, would be an eye-sore, 
and would consequently fail in all other respects. The same 
thing would happen if its lines showed either too much 
movement or too little. The landscape of our bay is not as 
devoid of interest as an Egyptian desert, and a colossus of 
the Egyptian type would be of small account in it. On the 
other hand, its lines are subtle, not bold nor much varied; 
and anything showing a strong contrast in this way to the 
natural forms would look as ridiculous as the elephant at 
Coney Island, for the reason that the spectator would be as 
little prepared for it. 

That Bartholdi has neither overreached himself in straining 
after too great an effect, nor committed the still less pardon- 
able fault—impossible, however, for a Frenchman to commit 
—of falling into tameness in his desire to avoid the opposite, 
will be admitted by whoever will take the trouble to view 
the Statue, not only from the Battery, but from the Long 
Island and New Jersey shores as well. With the electric 
lights by which it is lit, and with which it illumines the 
clouds above it, it looks best, perhaps, at evening, from near 
Greenville, on the New Jersey side, where it combines with 
the arch of lights on the Bridge, and with those of the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn to make up a scene of 
Dantesque magnificence. It will look well from the Brook- 
lyn side also, and from the Battery, and from some distance 
up the North River. From the Staten Island shore it is a 
little too distant; and, whatever may be said to the contrary, 
it will be seen at a disadvantage from the deck of an incom- 
ing vessel. But from most points on ¢erra firma, and at all 
hours of the day and night, it will be an agreeably impres- 
sive object, in harmony with the landscape, receiving value 
from it, and furnishing a central point of interest. This is 
tantamount to saying that, whatever faults may be found 
with it in matters of detail, the Statue, as a work of art, isa 
great success, Of its merits as a piece of constructive engi- 
neering, this is not the place to speak; but we venture to 
predict that it will weather all storms that may come out 
way, and that nothing short of an earthquake, or hostile shot 
and shell, is likely to inflict much damage upon it, as long as 
it is fairly cared for. It is proper to say that to the super- 
vising engineer, Gen. Chas. P. Stone, and the architect of 
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the pedestal, Mr. Richard M. Hunt, belong much of the 
credit for this, as the original designs were certainly defec- 
tive, taking into account the exposed position of the work. 

The parade and ceremonies of the inauguration day will 
be long remembered in New York. The big statue has 
taken hold on the popular imagination; and, as the towns 
on the shores of the bay become more thickly populated, it 
will doubtless be made a feature of all occasions of rejoicing 
common to this city and to them. It should be turned to 
such account on every recurrence of the national holiday; 
and some plan should be devised whereby our interest in 
the great European Republic, to whose citizens we owe it, 
might be signified in the observance of the day. 





Reviews 
The Story of Hungary and of Carthage. * 

One of the dangers of our age is excessive specialization. 
In contemplating small things, small facts, microscopic ob- 
jects, we are apt to lose sight of their relations and correla- 
tions, their way of fitting into the universe. In history as in 
the sciences this tendency is becoming dangerously popular. 
Formerly the fashion was to write compends, ‘ pocket-books’ 
as full of ‘facts’ and ‘dates’ as a chow-chow bottle is of 
pickles, ‘ universal histories ’ (so-called) that chattered and 
prattled about everything in general and nothing in particu- 
lar—scrap-bags of nations and types crammed together be- 
tween two covers. The childhood of many of us has been 
made wretched by this species of universalism. Now, the 
fashion is just the other way: a volume of 500 pages must 
be given to everything, whether it be Greece or a single city, 
and the childhood of our children is apt to become an aim- 
less wandering in a forest of books all treating of different 
subjects, all equally important—of course,—and all indis- 
pensable. Which class of ‘ Babes in the Woods’ is the pre- 
ferable one? 

The ‘ Hungary’ in the popular story of the Nations Series 

is a case in point (1). The ‘story’ of Hungary was not par- 
ticularly thrilling or instructive; it was not particularly ne- 
cessary that it should form part of the series in which it 
is found; nor can the way in which it has been handled by 
the present author be called masterly. On the contrary, 
we have a tamely-written history—not a ‘story ’ at all—com- 
posed in fifteen long and rather heavy chapters, by a for- 
eigner whose English style is not good and consequently 
not likely to interest the younger people for whom this 
series is prepared. From what we knew of Vambéry, we 
should have said that he was just the man to write the story 
of his race. His Autobiography, lately published, was de- 
lightful reading. It revelled in Asiatic experiences, in 
piquant and efficacious stories; and his recent book on the 
Eastern Question prepared us for a brilliant volume on 
Hungary. We must say we have been disappointed. The 
book is the first of its kind yet attempted in English; it is 
scholarly, accurate and full; and yet it is what college 
students call ‘rather tough reading.’ The selection of such 
a subject—interesting as the life and times of Kossuth, epi- 
sodically, are—verges on extreme specialization, and it could 
only have been made a success by first-rate literary skill, 
a happy style (breaking up into short and vivacious chap- 
ters, like the ‘Germany ’ of the same series), and abundance 
of instructive illustrations. These are lacking. The book 
undeniably fills a want, but not a want of children or younger 
people. The shelves of many libraries should welcome it, 
because there is nothing on Hungary accessible at first-hand 
in English; but for all that, it is a student’s book, full of 
facts, furnishing historical alimentation for such as hank- 
er after Magyar nationality, and better fitted for maturer 
minds than for the literary ‘ tenderfoot’ longing for beguile- 
ment. 





* x, The Story of Hun . By Arminius bg ww’ f With the Collaboration of 
Louis Heilprin. 2. The “3 arthage. By Alfred J. Church. (Story of the Na- 
tions Series.) Each, $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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The volume on Carthage (2) is written by Alfred J. Church, 
which insures a good book in every sense of the word. The 
fragmentary history of Carthage is treated in a judicious 
manner, with a true sense of proportion, and in a way to 
make it interesting and instructive. Thestyleis simple and 
direct, with no writing-down to the juvenile mind, but with 
a true recognition of the needs of young people. This vol- 
ume is one of the very best in the series, because its way 
of narrating the history is direct and graphic, and because 
the whole subject is brought vividly and connectedly be- 
fore the reader. The events of importance are emphasized, 
while those of minor interest are made to unite the whole 
into a systematic view of the subject. There is not a dull 
page in the book, and yet the true historic sense of regard 
for facts and for what people actually did and thought is 
never lost sight of from the beginning to the end. 





Dostoyevsky’s ‘‘ Crime and Punishment.” * 

Tue work of Dostoyevsky may well take a high place in 
the Russian literature which it is now fashionable to ad- 
mire, and which fortunately is well worthy of admiration. His 
‘Crime and Punishment’ is a novel to chain the attention, 
quicken the pulses, stir to sympathetic thoughtfulness, and 
remain in the memory as an artistic work, full of detail yet 
never tedious. Of its singular dramatic power one may 
judge from the fact that while politics are not mentioned 
in it, it gives strongly the impression of being a political 
novel. In other words, it deals solely with the fortunes and 
misfortunes of individuals, even of obscure individuals, with 
such vividness that one seems to understand how a whole 
nation’s wrongs and sufferings result in revolutions, con- 
spiracy and nihilism, in countries where such a state of things 
exists. Its sub-title, ‘A Russian Realistic Novel,’ may well 
make an American realist smile; for there is nothing here 
of the trivial or commonplace. The story is as exciting as 
if filled with imaginative and thrilling tragedy; and yet it is 
truly a realistic novel, inasmuch as it depicts something 
which actually exists. There are realists and realists; there 
are those who, professing not to believe in the value of im- 
aginative work, run their elevators up and down with praise- 
worthy lack of accident, and record how somebody said 
good-morning or good-night, or drank a glass of ice-water, 
or went out to drive; and there are those who, equally op- 
posed to the use of dragons or knights or saints in their 
romances, and equally given to the recording of minute 
everyday occurrences, forget not to add those touches of 
imaginative insight into the tragic consequences of apparently 
trivial actions or incidents which lift the commonplace into 
the significant and important. ‘He should be ranked 
as a realist,’ said Clarence King recently of some one else; 
‘and by that is not meant one who is contented with the 
visible actualities of men and nature, but who has imagina- 
tion and poetic vision enough to truthfully discern those 
equally actual motives and tendencies which constitute the 
whole hidden framework of society.’ 

Such a realist is Dostoyevsky. He depicts the realities 
of a hidden framework. His hero commits a murder, 
and he devotes four hundred pages, not to imaginative 
concoction of detective devices by which the murderer is 
found out, but to the agonies of the murderer’s soul that 
lead to final voluntary confession. Is the life of a soul any 
less real than the life of a body? ‘Crime and Punishment’ 
is a story and a study of low and poor conditions, of painful, 
even vulgar surroundings, of poverty, suffering and sin. Its 
skill lies, not in creating flowery Little Nells out of igno- 
minious surroundings, but in showing that the bitterest thing 
of all is the tendency of misfortune to crush the flowers ot 
a lovely nature. There is not a scene, a chapter, or a page, 
that the reader can afford to skip, or will wish to. There 
may be trivial conversations of unimportant characters; but 





* Crime and Punishment. 


By Feodor M. Dostoyevsky. $1.50. Boston: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. , 
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the results that flow from them may be shown to be as mo- 


mentous as any that resulted from the songs that Pippa 
sang for Robert Browning. 





Four Works on Psychology.* 

PsycHOLoGy is fundamental to all other sciences. The 
method of knowing, and what can be known, must be deter- 
mined before we can proceed to any other knowledge. It 
is, therefore, the aim of the new students of the mind to 
bring the science of it into harmony with all other sciences, 
and to make a safe foundation on which to build all other 
knowledge. In the first of the works before us (1) Ribot 
undertakes to show what has been done by German students 
towards putting the science of psychology on a firm basis. 
He belongs to the new school, and he rejects all intuitional 
theories. His work, however, is historical in its character 
as well as critical, and affords an excellent view of what is 
being done in this field. He is a clear and vigorous writer, 
making his meaning known easily enough to all intelligent 
readers, and he is fearless in presenting the conclusions of 
science. It would be entirely unjust to regard him as a 
materialist, as the unthinking or prejudiced might be in- 
clined to do, for his attitude is that of a purely scientific 
student of phenomena. The wonderful experiments and 
investigations made in behalf of the new psychology are 
fully explained by Ribot, and all that their results are likely 
to lead to he presents without hesitation. Of course, the 
new psychology is strictly scientific in its nature, the result 
of applying the scientific method to the mind in the same 
manner in which it is applied to other phenomena. It is 
based on physiology, but it by no means ends with the body, 
as does materialism. Beginning in physiology, it has a 
definite basis, and it can proceed to definite results; but it 
“penetrates through unforeseen openings into the loftiest 
questions of human knowledge.’ The new psychology, 
therefore, as Ribot defines it, ‘is the study of questions that 
are accessible at the same time to observation and conscious- 
ness, and to scientific investigation such as is practised in the 
laboratory; it is psychology considered as a natural science, 
stripped of all metaphysics and based upon the sciences of 
life.’ Having thus discovered the principle and method, he 
proceeds to show what was done by Herbart, then by Waitz 
and the other successors of Herbart; after which he criti- 
cises Lotze. His fifth chapter deals with the origin of the 
notion of space as investigated by the nativists and empiri- 
cists, and those succeeding are on Fechner, Wundt, and the 
duration of psychic acts, The concluding chapter sums up 
the discussion, and defines the present condition of psy- 
chology in Germany. 

A work of a very different kind is Sully’s ‘ Outlines of 
Psychology'(z2), re-written as a guide to educational meth- 
ods. His original work met with merited approval as a 
fresh summary of the whole subject ; and the present work an- 
swers its purpose with as much fidelity. All true teaching 
rests on a philosophy of human nature, which Mr. Sully 
here presents for the teacher who is in sympathy with the 
latest conclusions of science in regard to the nature and 
the operations of the mind. The facts and theories of psy- 
chology are clearly presented, and the educational methods 
based on them are sound and profitable. No teacher can 
afford to neglect so promising a work as this, aside from any 
questions of theory. The book is a practical one, and the 
theoretical parts of it, even if not always fully acceptable, 
are of anature to help and seldom to hinder the teacher. 

Also in a strong vein of sympathy with the new psychol- 
ogy is Janes’s college text-book on the subject (3). It is 
an enlargement of a work published two years ago, and then 





The .Empirical School. of Th. Ribot. 

Translated by James M. Baldwin, with a preface 5 et age go McCosh. $2. New 

ork : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 2. Teacher’s Hand-Book of Psychology, on the basis 

of the ‘Outlines of Psychology.’ By James Sully. $1.50. New York: D. Appleton 

Co. 3. Human Pyschology. An Introduction to Ape, =o Being a brief 

eeling and Will. By E. James. $1.50. New York: Baker & 

4. Outlines of Psychology. Dictated Portions of the Lectures of Herman 
Translated and edited by George T. Ladd. $1. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


* x, German Fyccheloay, of To-Day. 
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briefly noticed in these columns. It has been. improved by 
use in the class, and by a more careful study of some sub- 
jects. It is prepared as an introduction to philosophy; but 
in its historic survey it entirely omits the names of Schelling, 
Fichte and Hegel, while frequently quoting men of minor 
importance. Itis in harmony with the scientific view of the 
mind, and rejects all mere metaphysicians as having had no 
influence on the development of a scientific philosophy of 
the mind. The book is an outgrowth of the practical needs 
of the class-room, and was prepared for the students of the 
University of California. It is brief, comprehensive and 
systematic, and well adapted to the purpose for which it was 
written, 

The dictated lectures of Lotze on the subject of psy- 
chology (4) are from a somewhat different point of view 
from either of the above. He is as insistent as Ribot that 
psychology should begin in physiology, and that it should be 
a science in the strictest sense. He studied the body, kept 
close to phenomena ; but he refused to discard metaphysics. 
We believe his position was sounder than that of the school 
to which Ribot and Sully belong, and that it is, in the end, 
far more likely to stand the test of rigid investigation. The 
new psychology deals too exclusively with physical phe- 
nomena, and neglects the equally important mental activities 
which are not to be tested by any physical investigations. In 
this brief book of a hundred and fifty pages, Lotze outlines 
the whole subject in a firm, bold manner, with a positive 
purpose and with clear results. His chapters on the soul, 
its nature, the methods of its activity, and how it is related 
to the body, take us into a higher region than that anywhere 
occupied by Ribot or Sully ; and he gives us positive results 
of the greatest importance. In his ‘Microcosmos’ he fully 
discusses these subjects, and with a scientific earnestness of 
the most positive kind. The present work is crowded with 
matter of the highest interest, and the spirit of it is that of 
one who sought only the truth. 





‘*Consular Reminiscences.” * 

A JOLLY BOoK is Mr. Horstmann’s ‘Consular Reminis- 
cences.” The author has served his country for sixteen 
years as Consul at Munich and at Nuremberg, and has had 
all sorts of experiences, both grave and gay, which he recounts 
with the most charming frankness, and the most utter disre- 
gard for all the canons of criticism. While discharging his 
onerous official duties, he was wont to make a note of every- 
thing that struck him as important, curious or ludicrous. 
These odds and ends he has bunched together in a book, 
without any effort at continuity of narrative, or much striving 
after conciseness. But no matter for that; his colloquial 
garrulity is delightful, and the reader feels at once that it is 
‘hail fellow well met,’ and becomes absorbed in his stories, 
with no concern for questions of literary style. He tells of 
the multifarious demands made upon a consul, who not 
only has to prepare, at the behest of the State Department, 
voluminous reports upon an endless variety of topics con- 
nected with the locality in which he is stationed, but must 
also act the part of friend in need to all roving Americans. 
To settle their frequent squabbles with hotel-keepers, hack- 
drivers and couriers, the consul is at once applied to. He 
is the man to hunt up lost trunks, and recover missing 
jewelry. To him come the curious, the unfortunate, the 
impecunious. He must lend a listening ear to every request 
and every complaint, lucky if this is all that he is asked to 
lend. Now it is a lady bent upon making a bust of the king, 
and confident of the consul’s ability to remove all difficul- 
ties; or a widow for whose children he is solicited to act as 
guardian; or a Yankee balloonist, who wants him to get the 
required license for an ascension, or go into partnership, or 
at least purchase the balloon. Or it is a long-haired youth 
from some Western Arcadia, who always speaks of ‘ molasses’ 





* Consular Reminiscences. By G. Henry Horstmann. 


$1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 
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in the plural, and proposes to devote a year to each of the 
four principal foreign tongues, and then return to his native 
groves and open a seminary for young ladies; but who lingers 
about Munich foi three years, learns enough German to call 
for a glass of beer, and then disappears. Besides such per- 
sonal callers our consul is appealed to by letter for informa- 
tion, for advice, for assistance—is asked to engage rooms 
for prospective visitors, to act as escort for unprotected 
females, to hunt up young Americans whose parents are 
anxious about them, to collect debts, to get free passes for 
‘dead-beats,’ etc. Mr. Horstmann writes entertainingly and 
at length of the mad King of Bavaria, the Passion-Play, 
Lola Montez, Munich beer, fiddles, and art. He has a 
capital chapter in advocacy of free art, his recommendation 
to the Department that all duty on works of art should be 
removed having been made in a report in 1878. One closes 
this lively volume thoroughly disabused of the popular 
notion that a consul has much time to spend in sitting on a 
store-counter and whittling. Our author may like to know 
that Ik Marvel can probably tell him something about the 
anonymous article from which he quotes in his introduction, 
and which, under the title ‘Some Account of a Consulate,’ 
appeared in Harper's for April, 1855. 





Savage’s ‘‘ Social Problems.” * 

A DOZEN sermons have been put together to make this 
volume, but they are by no means ordinary sermons. They 
were spoken to a congregation, and not written; but they 
are independent, bold and radical. They do not follow the 
conventional sermon models, and in the first discourse the 
author discusses his reasons. He rejects the idea that a 
sermon is to be confined to a set place or form, or to a spe- 
cial kind of subjects. He would give it broader limits, and 
deal in a reverential spirit with all themes that realize the 
higher needs of man. Having thus defined the sermon, he 
proceeds tu discuss the dream of a perfect social world. 
Then he traces the growth of human institutions, as evolu- 
tion has led us to conceive of it, through four discourses, 
concluding with ‘ the rise of the individual.’ In his opinion 
the development of the true individual man, rightly related 
to his fellow-men, is the great aim of social progress; and 
towards that end evolution has been tending. In the three 
succeeding sermons his general theme issocialism. Here he 
expresses a strong sympathy with all laborers, and a be- 
lief in a widely-extended assistance of the individual by 
organized society. His concluding themes are common- 
school education, poverty and the diminution of social evils. 
The book is fearless, sincere and the result of earnest study. 
It is not the book of a clergyman whose professional preju- 
dices are too strong to permit him to see facts and give 
them a just recognition. The point of view is that of the 
scientific thinker. It is all the better because of this, for on 
this theme we need to hear the best word of the bravest and 
most sympathetic and clearest-seeing men in every com- 
munity. Mr. Savage may not have settled these problems, 
but his word on them is strong, manly and rational. 





“The Republic of New Haven.” + 

Tuis is one of the studies in municipal government which 
Prof. Herbert B. Adams and his pupils of the Johns Hop- 
kins University have undertaken. Several numbers of the 
series have already appeared, and other and more important 
ones are understood to be in progress. It may be questioned 
whether it is best for students at a university to give so much 
attention to merely municipal history; for, whatever im- 

rtance such history may have, it rarely exhibits the work- 
ing of those deeper historical causes which determine the 
life and growth of nations; The earlier chapters of the 
present work, however, deal with something more than 


* Social Problems. By M. J. Savage. Boston: George H. Ellis. 


+ The Republic of New Haven: A History of Municipal Evolution. By Charles H. 
Livermore. Baltimore: Jehos Hopkins Universey. - 
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municipal affairs; for New Haven was at first a state and a 
church, and not merely a city.» The early domestic history 
of the colony is related at considerable length, and the sys- 
tem of government described in all its branches; the progress 
of the city down to the present time is narrated, and the 
work closes with a detailed description of the system of 
government now prevailing there. The selection of topics 
seems to be good and the work is well written. It has been 
mostly compiled, the author tells us, from original records 
in manuscript; and he characterizes it as ‘not so much a 
history as an historical essay, a study rather than 
a completed work.’ Mr. Livermore is one of that school of 
historians who trace our municipal governments back to 
the customs of the Germanic tribes in ancient times. He 
shows that New Haven, in colonial times, was a village- 
community similar in many respects to those with which 
Sir Henry Maine has made us familiar, and which still pre- 
vail in Russia; and he thinks that the Puritan communities 
were thus related by ‘unbroken strands of historical con- 
tinuity to the wooded Germany of Tacitus and 
Arminius, and even to the far-away Aryan villages.’ But 
in his preface he says that ‘the little settlement unconsciously 
reverted to the forms of village-community life,’ and if this 
is true, there was no historical continuity in the case, but 
only an instance of like causes producing like effects. We 
suspect that the village-community theory has been stretched 
about as far as it will go. 





American Historical Documents.* 

Some study of the original sources of historical knowledge 
is not only useful but indispensable, if one wishes for a real 
understanding of history. Nothing that a historian can 
write now will give us so correct and vivid a picture of the 
civilization of the past as the reading of its literature and 
the contemplation of its monuments; and we cannot get a 
true conception of the laws and institutions of former times 
without a study of the original decuments. This would be 
the case, even if historians were always impartial in their 
treatment of the past, but they are notoriously not so: they 
are nearly always more or less biased for or against some 
person, party, sect or opinion, and for this reason fail to 
present a perfect record. Hence the importance, to real 
students of the past, of collections of historical documents. 
We have had for many years the writings of Washington, 
Jefferson, and many worthies of our earlier history; but 
these collections are too voluminous for ordinary students, 
and hence there was need of smaller collections like the one 
before us. The documents it contains are exclusively po- 
litical, and so do not illustrate the state of society. The 
greater part of them are charters and other documents 
relating to the period before the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, and embrace most of the important papers of 
that class, though the Stamp Act and the Navigation Act 
are not given. But the latter part of the collection, con- 


‘sisting of documents of later date, is very meagre and un- 


satisfactory, the Emancipation Proclamation and the Amend- 
ments to the Constitution being the only ones of much 
importance. There is room, therefore, for more collections 
of the kind, which shall present more adequately the sources 
of the later history. There is one fault in the editing of 
the book: some of the earlier documents are given in the 
spelling employed in the original manuscripts, while others 
of the same age are in modern spelling. There seems to be 
no good reason for using the old spelling now, but in any 
case, consistency should be preserved. 





A PROPOSITION to appoint a number of women as members of 
the Board of Education in this city is attracting considerable atten- 
tion in educational circles. Mayor Grace is reported to be person- 
ally in favor of the innovation. 





* Documents Illustrative of American History, 1606-1863. By Howard W. Preston. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. , 
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Recent Fiction. 


‘LADY VALWORTH’S DIAMOND’s,’ by the Duchess (Lippin- 
cott), is a sensational story not worth reading, whatever is original 
or striking in it, as a detective story, being visible to the nak eye 
on the very first page. ‘The Haunted Chamber’ is a grewsome 
but better told story, bound with it. The plot of the spring-lock is 
not very new, but the working-out of the general plan is rather 

‘ood. ‘IN COLONIAL Days,’ by L. M. N. (American Baptist 
Pub’n Society), is a story of the varied experiences, temporal and 
‘Spiritual, of a family living near Providence, R. I., at the outbreak 
of the Revolution. Some love and a good deal of religion with 
a slightly sectarian tinge, the beginnings of Brown University, the 
burning of the Gaspee, a battle or two, domestic infelicities, a 
mock marriage, are among the materials used in the make-up 
of the story, which, though not uninteresting, is too long, and, in 
places, needlessly obscure. 








‘UNDER BAYARD’S BANNER: A Story of the Days of Chiv- 
alry,’ by Henry Frith (Cassell & Co.), is a story for boys founded 
on history and on the adventures of the Chevalier Bayard. War 
and bloodshed and the supernatural are plentiful throughout its 
pages, but the romantic interest is well sustained. The aim of the 
book is to exhibit the spirit, customs and laws of chivalry, and in 
this it very well succeeds. The real and traditional adventures of 
Bayard are mingled with a love-story, but truth and fiction are 
made to blend quite harmoniously ——MR. LATHROP enters the 
field of literature for children with flying colors. ‘Behind Time’ 
(Cassell) is a charming creation, its style that of the wise pure 
nonsense for which ‘ Alice in Wonderland ’ ‘set the fashion. It is 
original in subject, and piquantly entertaining to grown people 
while thorougly attractive to children. One cannot quote all the 
many amusing points, but the Echoes that ought ‘to be seen and 
not heard,’ and the little boy’s search for‘ They Say’ are among 
the best. It will be one of the most attractive children’s books 
of the holiday season. 





AS OUIDA is beginning to find it necessary to have a virtuous 
climax for the best dramatic effect in her stories, and prove at the 
close of her ‘House Party’ (Lippincott) that her heroine was not 
in the least the sort of woman she had been supposed to be, one 
wonders why she thought it necessary to build up so many un- 
pleasant pages of scandalous suspicion about her. ‘A House 
Party’ is one of Ouida’s poor stories, the general character of 
which may be understood from the indignant protest of the hostess 
to her husband: ‘I really don’t know what I’ve done, that I should 
be called an honest woman! One would think you were speaking 
to the housemaids!’ With ‘A House Party’ is published an- 
other rather weak tale of a handsome Italian who wearied of ‘A 
Rainy June’ in the country with his bride; but sandwiched be- 
tween these two poor efforts of Ouida is ‘Don Gesualdo,’ one of 
those marvellous word-pictures, with tragic insight into the mys- 
teries of human life and temperament set in a framework of pic- 
turesque landscape, which make one sigh with regret that Ouida 
has degraded her splendid powers to a level which fortunately 
insures ultimate oblivion for work unworthy of her highest gifts. 





‘NEARA,’ by John W. Graham (Macmillan), is a well-told ro- 
mance of the days of the Emperor Tiberius. The scene is laid in 
Rome, Capreze and Surrentum, and both Tiberius and Sejanus 
play a considerable part in the story. Its historical coloring is 
not very marked; and it bears evidence rather of industrious read- 
ing for a purpose than of that closer intimacy with the life of an 
epoch which is essential to a really good historical novel. Such a 
combination of two prznomens as in Caius Quintus Fabricius we 
take to have been impossible, even in the careless days of the Em- 
pire; and we are in doubt whether to think it the result of a slip 
of memory or of ignorance, that the Prefect Sejanus is invariably 
spoken of as Pretor.— ‘Two THOUSAND YEARS AGO,’ by A. 
J. Church (Dodd, Mead & Co.), is another classical novel, designed 
more especially for young readers, as is indicated by the second 
title, ‘The Adventures of a Roman Boy.’ These adventures are 
stirring enough to satisfy the mental appetite of the American boy 
who has been fed upon stories of pirates and Indian wars; and 
there is at the same time a foundation of solid scholarship and 
historical incident which makes it very instructive reading. 
Whether probable or not, it is at least possible, and the historical 
characters to whom the reader is introduced—Spartacus, Mithri- 
dates and Pompey, among others—are made real and living to 
him. In this respect this book is very superior to ‘ Nezra,’ in which 
the Emperor Tiberius appears in his familiar aspect, and with 
nothing in the way of delineation which shows evidence of a study 
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at first-hand of this most interesting and at the same time most 
baffling character. 





Minor Notices. 

‘SELECTED by Francis James Child’ is a sufficient guarantee 
of the choice character of these ‘Poems of Religious Sorrow, 
Comfort, Counsel and me aged (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
They have, moreover, stood the test of twenty years so well, and 
proved so serviceable, that the present volume is merely a reissue 
of the edition of 1866. Here are to be found some of the most 
touching and inspiring strains in our language. Tennyson’s ‘In 
Memoriam’ is largely drawn upon, while Sterling, Trench, Keble, 
Mrs. Browning, Herbert and Vaughan are represented by many 
poems. Nor are the selections confined to one nationality, but 
poems appear here and there in the original Italian, Latin or Ger- 
man, sometimes, though not invariably, accempanied by transla- 
tions. Weare glad the publishers have recognized the sterling 
merit of this anthology by rescuing it from the limbo of ‘ out of 
— presenting it in a new and tasteful dress. But why no 
index? 





REv. S. M. VERNON, D.D., claims for his work on ‘ Probation 
and Punishment’ (J. B. Lippincott Co.), that it is ‘a rational and 
Scriptural exposition of the doctrine of the future punishment of 
the wicked, as held by the great body of Christian believers of all 
ages, with special reference to the unscriptural doctrine of a sec- 
ond probation.’ He shows how penalty is not merely consistent 
with, but the outgrowth of, love; how it is an indispenable element 
in all law and government; and how the future punishment of the 
wicked is clearly revealed in the Bible. He discusses the terms 
Sheol, Hades, Gehenna, and Tartarus, and while admitting their 
primary meaning, maintains that for centuries they have had the 
metaphorical signification which we give them. He advances his 
idea of the nature and extent of this punishment, holding that it 
consists both in deprivations and in inflictions, that it is not anni- 
hilation, and that it is endless. As to a second probation, that 
feature of the ‘New Theology’ which would allow lost souls one 
more chance, he arrays text and argument to prove that it is. un- 
scriptural, unreasonable, destructive of moral and religious influ- 
ences—a delusion and a snare. Dr. Vernon writes vigorously and 
eloquently, yet without a tinge of the bitterness so common in 
Christian polemics. 





BuT for the helping hand of Mr. Adams as he leads us Through 
the Year with the Poets, few would be aware how largely Septem- 
ber has been celebrated in verse. Autumn in general, and October 
and November, are well-known themes of song; but the special 
attention that the modest and not particularly noticeable month of 
September has received from the poets is surprising. The wild 
grapes that scent the sunny brake, the barberries’ scarlet clusters, 
the fading forests and dying flowers, grey orchards starred with 
fruitage gold and red, the mellow harvest moon, the stillness brood- 
ing over these wistful days of melancholy joy, this soft twilight of 
the slow-declining year—with such possessions the month is by ne 
means a prosaic one, and our verse-makers have found it out. As 
usual, the list of authors contains many new names along with 
those familiar. ‘There are four original contributions, of which 
Mrs. Blake’s ‘ Equinoctial’ is the most impressive——CONVENI- 
ENCE has been consulted by putting into one volume the two 
of Worthington C. Ford’s ‘ American Citizen’s Manual,’ originally 
issued as Nos. V. and VI. of the Putnams’ Questions of the Day. 
It is a clear and concise presentation of the functions and workin 
of the National and State Governments, and while not especially 
original in method and style, is very well adapted to its purpose of 
informing the citizen as to his duties, rights and privileges. The 
completeness of the volume is marred by the omission of an 
index. 





CELIA P. WOOLLEY issues in a little pamphlet (Chicago: C. H, 
Kerr & Co.) some suggestions for the study of George Eliot by 
clubs and in private reading. They may be helpful to any people 
inclined to take their George Eliot so wy seriously, but imply 
rather a profound and prolonged study of fiction which need only 
be read to be enjoyed——_D. e HEATH & Co. publish for George 
Huntington Williams, Associate Professor in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, a monograph on ‘ Modern Petrography, which is an account 
of the application of the microscope to the study of geology; less 
in questions of practical importance in economic geology, in regard 
to which as yet the microscope has not been especially valuable, 
than in theoretical geology; the microscope affording the most 
helpful means of dealing with the records of crystalline strata. 
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‘MIND-CURE ON A MATERIAL BASIS’ is a queer compound of 
sense and nonsense, of truth and exaggerated statements. The 
truth the author has borrowed from scientific works on physiology 
and psychology; the exaggerated statements consist of the recital 
of cures of wonderful cases, before which the miracles recounted 
in the Bible pale‘ THE CHILD’s BOOK OF HEALTH,’ by A. 
F. Blaisdell, M.D. (Lee & Shepard), is a physiology for little folks 
’ intended for school use. The instruction given seems, in the main, 
to be simple, sensible and practical, and the volume well suited to 
the purpose for which it has been prepared. The representation 
of the evil effects of alcohol and tobacco is, we should think, suffi- 
ciently appalling to please and satisfy even the W. C. T. U. 





CASSELL’S National Library has been augmented by the addition 
of Bunyan’s ‘Grace Abounding,’ Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ 
Lessing’s ‘ Nathan the Wise’ and Shakspeare’s ‘Macbeth.’ To 
the Riverside Pocket Series have been added James’s ‘ Watch and 
Ward,’ Lathrop’s ‘Study of Hawthorne’ and Warner’s ‘In the 
Wilderness.’ THE artists rather than the author are the losers 
by the transfer of the Rev. E. P. Roe’s ‘ Nature’s Serial Story’ 
from the heavy and highly finished columns of Harper's Monthly 
to the narrow-margined pages of the volume in which this work is 
now put forth by Dodd, Mead & Co. The ‘story’ is unchanged ; 
but the illustrations by Gibson and Dielman have lost some of 
their quality in the change of setting. Mr. Roe has a devoted fol- 
lowing, however, who read him for his own sake, and not for the 
sake of any pictures that may embellish his popular writings.—— 
Wo. P. GERHARD, C. E., of 6 Astor Place, is the publisher as well 
as the author of a carefully considered and valuable little pamph- 
let on ‘The Prevention of Fire,’ written withspecial reference to 
the safe-guarding of hospitals, asylums and other public institu- 
tions. 








REv. W. B. WRIGHT’S ‘ Ancient Cities’ (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) is a series of fifteen lectures, delivered, we suppose, as a part 
of the author’s professional work. It is a professional rather than 
an historical treatment, each of the cities treated having been select- 
ed ‘either because its history eso to illustrate pointedly some ut- 
terance of Christ, or because the manner in which it aided in pre- 
paring for the “ New Jerusalem” is obvious.’ Thus we have ‘ Ur 
the City of Saints,’ ‘Petra the City of Shams,’ ‘ Tyre the City of 
Merchants,’ etc. Some of the epithets appear a little far-fetched, 
but in general they are fairly appropriate. The style is graphic 
and earnest, and the course of lectures, which must have been very 
effective in the delivery, was well worth publishing. ALBERT F. 
BLAISDELL has issued a revised and enlarged edition of his ‘ Study 
of the English Classics’ (Lee & Shepherd). It is a book which has 
for its aim to assist in a study of English authors as minute and 
analytic as is customary with classical authors. While we doubt 
that the study of the vernacular can equal that of a foreign language 
for disciplinary purposes, or that the study of a modern analytic 
language can be as serviceable in this work as that of the ancient 
synthetic languages, and while we hold that what is true of the 
languages is also true of the literatures, we are still heartily glad of 
any honest effort to derive from the English language and litera- 
ture all the disciplinary value they are capable of giving. 








Pror. G. STANLEY HALL, of Johns Hopkins, is one of the most 
helpful American workers in the department of pedagogy. He has 
done teachers a fresh and valuable service in his preparation, in 
conjunction with Mr. John M. Mansfield, of a volume of ‘ Hints 
toward a Select and Descriptive Bibliography of Education.’ (D. 
C. Heath & Co.) Notwithstanding the modesty of the title and the 
preface, this duodecimo of 306 pages is decidedly the best work of 
its class for the use of American teachers and students. Its classi- 
fication is scientific and convenient, and it is reasonably full, though 
specialists or friends of particular schools or subjects can easily 
extend its lists by the insertion of blank leaves. It has been pre- 

by many hands, using many note-books, and the proof-sheets 

ave not been corrected by any agp, 80 authority ; therefore the 
swarm with misprints. In a brief time, and in the English 
lepartment only, we have noted ‘C.’ Trumbull for H. C.; a sub- 
division of C. b. Warner into two men, placed side by side, the 
second named C. O.;‘B.’ Alcott for A. B.; an error of thirty years 
in the date of S. A. Eliot’s history of Harvard, and of two hundred 
in the title of Sibley’s ‘Harvard Graduates ;’ ‘Swathmore’ for 
‘Swarthmore ; ‘Van Amringel’ for Van Amringe (whose modest 
‘ history of Columbia is said to have 2,243 pages) ; ‘ Athenz Oxoni- 
ensis a ;‘C. H.’ Thwing for C. F.; ‘ Phillip ’ Schaff ; and ‘J.’ 
Seeley for J. The omission of the thret writings of the Gal- 
laudets, on deaf-mute education, is amazing. The book should 
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be thoroughly revised ; but we repeat that it is worth it, and should 
be added to all public libraries. of any size. 





MOST intelligent persons are in the habit of occasionally picking 
up—we should say the habit of hoisting up—an unabridged dic- 
tionary, and reading it at random. To such readers the great 
dictionary of the Philological Society has already proved a golden 
treasury, though but two parts have appeared. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Arthur Gilman has prepared for children, and for those who need 
to be attracted to the study of words, a pleasant and trustworthy 
collection of ‘Short Stories from the Dictionary’ (Interstate Pub- 
lishing Co.), in which derivations, word-makings and word-changes 
are entertainingly sampled or described. Mr. Gilman succeeds in 
being readable without ‘writing down’ to any supposed level of 
juvenile ignorance.——‘ EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY’ (Lee & 
Shepard), being interpreted, means the development by the teacher 
of the pupil’s mental and spiritual powers. The author is Louisa 
P. Hopkins, a teacher in the Swain Free School, New Bedford, 
Mass., one of the best of New England academies. On the basis 
of physiology and inductive philosophy, the author urges the train- 
ing of the child’s sense-perceptions and powers of observation and 
reflection, memory and imagination, taste and genius. She be- 
lieves in intuitions, but lays constant stress upon the education of 
the faculties. Her little book, which is to be followed by a similar 
one on the moral nature, really forms a very brief introduction to 
the study of philosophy; and is commendably free from the non- 
sense that usually gets into treatises on the philosophy of educa- 
tion. 





Magazine Notes. 

AS MIGHT be expected, the ‘ psychic research’ with which Bos- 
ton has lately occupied itself begins to be reflected in The Atlantic, 
in ‘ The Peckster Professorship’ by J. P. Quincy and ‘The Blind 
Man’s World’ by Edward Bellamy. The degree of seriousness to- 
be attached to the idea in each of these productions must be de- 
cided by the individual reader. Mr. Hamerton continues his little 
profundities about the French and English, Percival Lowell writes 
at some length of ‘A Korean Coup d’Etat,’ and John Fiske con- 
tributes one of his valuable papers on ‘The Germs of National 
Sovereignty in the United States.’ Henry van Brunt writes with 
appreciative comprehension and feeling of the architect Richardson, 
as of one whose chief honor it is that he labored to reform rather 
than to restore, and to create a living American art that should be 
typical of its place and time. Both serials contain remarkable 
chapters : Mr. Bishop’s deals with fine complications in the history 
of a man’s mind and temperament, and permits us momentarily to 
forget all that is poor in his mixture of this admirable study with 
the wretched divorce affairs of his lovers; while Miss Murfree 
brings forward, in a chapter on Mink’s escape, one of those forcible 
bits of writing which redeem a great many pages of the fitful, wan- 
dering kind, that have made a good deal A ‘In the Clouds’ hard 
to take hold of. 


The November Harfer’s opens with Mr. Lathrop’s article on 
‘ The Literary Movement in New York,’ which is illustrated with 
many admirable portraits. Madame Adam’s paper, ‘ How I formed 
my Salon,’ is spirited and full of interest and anecdote, showing 
clearly the genius of the woman for just what she undertook. 
Hamilton Gibson contributes one of his graceful and gracefully 
illustrated articles as ‘A Plea for the Grassy Road,’ convincing 
enough to make one begin immediately the. construction of the 
grassiest road possible, even at the risk of meeting the same fate 
as a Western farmer who recently sowed four hundred dollars’ 
worth of clover-seed, to find at the close of the season just five 
clover blossoms in his field. These he gathered and presented to: 
his wife, begging her not to despise the offering, as it was ‘a four- 
hundred dollar button-hole bouquet.’ Joseph Nimmo, Jr., writes. 
of the improvement in cowboys since graduates of colleges have: 
taken to the profession; A. H. D. Ackland claims that ‘ Co-opera- 
tion among English Workingmen’ has met with more success 
than could have been expected; and Lieut. Ross gives the history 
of ‘Our Coast Guard.’ The curtain falls on Mr. Warner’s ‘ Pil- 
grimage;’ but Cupid may be seen pushing the curtain aside for 
the beginning of the lovers’ true pilgrimage together. Mrs. Spof- 
ford gives one of her delightful humorous stories in ‘The Tragic 
Story of Binns,’ and Col. Higginson’s ‘Hints on Speech-Making’ 
are well worth reading, even by those who never expect to make a 
speech. 

Ses, owen is full of vigorous life and—if last, not. least—of 
g' rints. The November number inaugurates a new system of 
publishing an entire novel or novelette in each issue, the “veer 
one being a chatty story, ‘Brueton’s Bayou,’ by John Habberton, 
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and the good clear type in which it appears is a joy to the ze. 
The number is largely a journalistic one. Condé Benoist Pallen 
makes a spirited attack on ‘ Newspaperism ;’ there is a bright short 
story by Edwin F. Bishop on ‘A Newspaper Affair ;’ while Miss 
Gilder, ‘Emly,’ Gath, and the ‘funny man’ of the Norristown 
Herald, admit us behind the scenes of their journalistic experiences. 
Felix L. Oswald writes of ‘Our Earthquake,’ with facts about all 
earthquakes ; and Lew Vanderpool relates an interesting interview 
with Ludwig II. of Bavaria, in which the conversation ran upon 
Poe. A new department, that of Book-Talk, is begun; and A. W. 
R., in the Monthly Gossip, finds flaws in Miss Woolson’s latest 
creation of a type of womanhood. 


A new name to magazine readers will be found in the Christmas 
number of Harper’s Mouthly. Itis that of Harriet Lewis Bradley, 
of Portland, Me. Miss Bradley sent a manuscript, called ‘ The 
White Garden,’ to the editor, who snapped it up with an eagerness 
the general public do not give an editor credit for in the case of 
unknown writers. It is described as a ‘ prose poem,’ and the editor 
is enthusiastic over its quality——Richard H. Davis, author of the 
clever story entitled ‘ Richard Carr’s Baby,’ in the current number 
of St. Nicholas, is ason of Rebecca Harding Davis. His name, 
like Miss Bradley’s, is new to magazine readers; but if this is his 
first effort to make it known, he gives fair promise of being no 
unworthy son of his mother. Mr. Aldrich will offer to the readers 
of Zhe Atlantic next year a serial story which he has written in 
collaboration with Mrs. Oliphant. It is called ‘The Second Son.’ 


The frontispiece of The Magazine of American History is an 
excellent reproduction of the Lord Orford portrait of Thomas 
Pownall, painted by Coles, and engraved and printed in 1777. A 
person unacquainted with Pownall’s history might learn much of 
it from the inscription engraved beneath this portrait; for it is 
there set forth that he was ‘Member of Parliament, late Governor, 
Captain General and Commander in Chief, and Vice Admiral of 
His Majesty’s Provinces, Massachusetts Bay and South Carolina, 
and Lieut.-Governor of New Jersey.’ To Robert Ludlow Fowler’s 
thinking, who writes a long article about him in the Magazine, 
Pownall is fairly entitled ‘to be numbered among the few English 
officials who rose to the dignity of a colonial statesman.’ Yet, 
weighted with official duties as he was, he found time to cultivate a 
natural taste and aptitude for drawing, as some of the illustrations 
to this article attest; and was so fond of society as to appear to 
the sturdy Samuel Adams a mere ‘ fribble.’ 


The first number of Zhe Dartmouth Literary Monthly opens 
well with a description by Prof. A. S. Hardy of ‘An Ascent in the 
High Alps.’ @Another good paper is an anonymous one, which 
does not find genius scot ~ with judgment. By the Way is 
the apt title of an interesting department. We have no doubt 
whatever of Dartmouth’s ability to —— a college-paper that 
shall rank well among journals of its class Wzde Awake has 
adopted a new and flowery cover. In the October number, which 
was the first to wear the new dress, there occurred, in a poem by 
Miss Thomas, called ‘ Autumn Fashions,’ some lines that might be 
applied to the magazines, as well as to the trees: 


The Maple owned that she was tired of always wearing green, 

She knew that she had grown of late too shabby to be seen ! 

The Oak and Beech and Chestnut then deplored their shabbiness, 
And all, except the Hemlock sad, were wild to change their dress. 


Only the magazines don’t wait till their old dresses have grown 
shabby before changing them. 








London Letter. 


Since I last wrote, the new season has set in with un- 
wonted felicity. In all departments of art there has been a 
stir of birth and of awakening. At Leeds, for instance, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, luckiest of musicians, has produced a tuneful 
and gentlemanly setting of some parts of Longfellow’s ‘Gol- 
den Legend;’ Herr Dvorak, who has been the subject of an 
annual ovation ever since he made his bow to the English 
critics, a romantic oratorio, which appears to contain a 
number of spirited imitations and a vast amount of dull 
writing; Mr. Villiers Stanford, a more than commonly (for 
him) melodious version of Tennyson’s noble ballad, ‘ The 
Revenge;’ and Mr. Mackenzie a spirited and vigorous can- 
tata, on a motive from the orient pearl-fishery of Mr. Edwin 
Arnold. At the theatres, too, there have been more first 
nights than one. The Gaiety has scored a success with 
what is called—for what reason nobody knows—‘ a comedy 
opera,’ the poor, poor words of which are by Mr. Stephenson, 
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the noted translator-adapter, while the pleasant and grace- 
ful music is due to Mr. Alfred Cellier. From the Prince’s 
—now the Prince of Wales’s—Mr. Boucicault and ‘ The Jilt’ 
have disappeared into space, and their room is filled by Miss 
St. John and an Anglicized edition of ‘La Béarnaise.’ At 
the Vaudeville there is a revival of ‘Sophia,’ and apropos 
of nothing the poet thereof, Mr. Robert Buchanan, has 
rushed into print (as I wrote some little while ago, he is not, 
and never has been, averse from publicity) an amazing letter 
to the daily papers, in which he talked such nonsense of 
himself and Fielding as, not very long ago, in connection with 
* Storm-Bound,’ or whatever the rubbish was called, he talked 
of himself and A%schylus. Mr. Buchanan has never been 
remarkable for modesty, and never for good taste. This, 
however, is by the way. To return to our sheep, the picture- 
dealers have begun to awaken and arise, as well as the man- 
agers and the music-makers. At the Hanover Gallery they 
are showing a number of Corots and the delicious, the 
peculiar, the enchanting ‘ Sarah Bernhardt’ of poor Bastien- 
Lepage; while at the so-called Salon Parisien in the same 
street Van Beers the renowned, the accomplished, has pro- 
duced himself once more, and is daily seen in the act of 
executing his difficult solo. He is incomparably clever, is 
Mons. Van Beers; but, his technical ability apart, he appears 
on these occasions as an admirable farceur—a farceur du 
premier cra. The representation of Beauty unadorned save for 
a pair of black silk hose and a lace shawl has not, apparently, 
been all his fancy painted; and his move this year is solemn 
and romantic. Nothing less than a great historical motive 
will serve his turn; and he paints you such a corpse of 
Philip Van Arteveldt as might cause the decent and honor- 
able ghost of Sir Henry Taylor (the recognized poet of that 
lamented patriot) to possess all Bond Street in a fury of 
shame and indignation. In other words, in fact, he is still 
the Van Beers of old time; is still the curious and exhil- 
arating combination of Jan Van Eyck and Catulle Mendez 
that we knew. There are few so accomplished ashe; there 
is none so addicted to exception and explosion. ‘’Tis a 
Brussels volcano,’ as somebody said,.‘a geyser of sober 
painting and naughty sentiment.’ What is realism in effect ? 
Is it mere want of heart, as has been affirmed? Is it no 
more than an effect of the conjunction of bad manners 
with no morals? ‘C’est ce que je me suis 4 demander 
encore.” And the answer I get from Mons. Van Beers’s 
pictures and from Zola’s novels is practically the same. 

Of good and valuable books there are many. To begin 
with, there is ‘Our Home by the Adriatic,’ in which the 
Marchesa Galletti de Cadilhac (a sister of the excellent por- 
trait painter, Mr. John Collier) has told, with admirable 
point and vivacity, and, as it seems to me, a courage more 
admirable still, the story of her career, thus far, as a chatel- 
laine addicted to improvement and reform among the brutal 
peasants and the more brutal squireens of a wild and won- 
drous district in one or other of the Sicilys. So far it is the 
success of the season; and it has got—one is constrained to 
add—no more than its deserts. A capital book, too, is the 
‘Reminiscences and Opinions’ of Sir Francis Doyle. Itis 
the work of an English gentleman of the old school, a fine 
scholar, a good poet, a thorough Cavalier, and withal as 
good a judge of conduct and horse-flesh as ever trod in 
leather. Sir Francis is a rambler, I should add; he babbles 
—brilliantly, but he babbles; but he writes like an English- 
man always, and that in these days is almost a lost art. 
When we of the present come to write our opinions and our 
reminiscences, we shall write them from a different point of 
view, I fear, and in a very different tone. We are too prim, 
too smug, too cultured; too fearful of offending and too 
resentful of offence; too anxious to approve ourselves accom- 
plished and literary, and too blind and deaf to the real mean- 
ings of life. In Fox’s time men drank, as Grenville told Sir 
Francis, ‘a great deal of wine; yes, sir, a great deal of wine.” 
In ours they drink a vast amount—yes, sir, a vast amount— 
of soda-water and tea, Sir Francis and his kind--there are 















but few of them now—are the generation intermediate, the 
link, the bridge between our own half-hearted refinement 
and the thorough-going spontaneity (let us call it) of our 
ancestors. When the last of them has disappeared and we 
are left alone with our chosen fate, the skeleton dance of 
Culture—the phantasmagoria of Matthew Arnoldism,—we 
shall present a sorry sight, a middle term of tea and verses, 
an old age of verses and tea. An ounce - civet, 
good apothecary! 
Among the good books is Mr. Joseph Knight's reprint of 
Downes’s ‘ Roscius Anglicanus,’ in facsimile from the all- 
but undiscoverable first edition. It is a publication of 
price, for only a hundred and thirty-five copies have been 
printed; but it isnot so good asit ought to be. Mr. Knight, 
a ripe scholar, and oftentimes a sound and discriminating 
critic, is, as everybody knows, the editor of Motes and 
Queries, and has filled for years on the staff of Zhe Athen- 
a@um the place of M. Francisque Sarcey on Le Temps. Had 
he chosen—or had it been convenient—he might have made 
this reprint of his, not merely a book-hunter’s delight, but a 
student’s treasure, and given us, what we have wanted long, 
and are likely to want still longer, a complete history of the 
Restoration stage. With a writer in Zhe Saturday Review, 
I cherish a hope that he may presently go some way towards 
repairing his fault by producing an annotated edition of 
Cibber’s ‘Apology.’ As the Saturday Reviewer suggests, if 
Mr. Knight does not do this, then Mr. Dobson should; but 
the ideal edition would be that one which these two should 
bring forth in collaboration. Of course the conjunction is 
improbable; but it is none the less desirable for that. ‘The 
‘Famous Plays’ of Mr. J. Fitzgerald Molloy and ‘ The 
Famous First Nights’ of Mr. Sutherland Edwards are books 
of a different type. Both are agreeably compiled; both are 
largely compacted of quotations; both are easily read and as 
easily forgotten. To turn from them to such a masterly 
performance as Mr. Anderson’s treatise on ‘The Pictorial 
Arts of Japan ’ is like passing from marsh-land to ferra firma. 
The fourth part of this remarkable work was issued some 
days ago, and the thing is nowcomplete. The final chapter 
on the ‘ Characteristics ’ of Japanese painting is to my mind 
the best piece of critical analysis which Mr. Anderson has 
done, and one of the best things of its kind produced in 
recent years. That the book is at last completed is matter 
for congratulation all round. We owe it to Mr. Anderson, 
indeed, that a subject which, until he came, was practically 
unknown, has been elucidated and systematized with a com- 
pleteness that brings it within reach of everybody. What 
we have now to do, I suppose, is to look forward for the 
work to be expected from Professor Fenollosa, of whose col- 
lection Mr. Anderson speaks with great admiration, and from 
whom he quotes an enthusiastic page on the extant pictures 
of the mighty Kanadka in the supplement to his last issue. 
It is said that in France they read more Russian novels 
than French. ‘Tis not impossible that in no great while 
they may say the same of usin England. Tourguéneff has 
long been known to us, but he has never been popular. 
Now it is the turn of Dostoyevsky and Tolstoi. The for- 
mer was introduced to the English public by a review in 
The Atheneum of the French version of his ‘Crime and 
Punishment.’ An enterprising firm—to whose good offices 
we owe that travesty of the novels of M. Zola of which Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson spoke, in the Armitage-Rodin letter quoted 
in my last, as ‘a translation from which the redeeming 
merits of the original have fled ’—at once produced an Eng- 
lish edition of the masterpiece, which was received with 
acclamation; and a few days back, the same firm—that of 
Vizetelly & Co.—sent out translations of Dostoyevsky’s ‘In- 
jury and Insult’ and Tolstoi’s ‘War and Peace.’ They an- 
nounce, moreover, a complete edition of the former master— 
‘Demons,’ “The Idiot,’ ‘The Brothers Karamazoff,’ everything 
he has-:done; and it is not impossible that they, or others, will 
do the same for Tolstoi. It speaks well for them that they 
should engage in so desperate an adventure on what is after 
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all but slender encouragement; and that they have donesomay 
be taken as a set-off against, the flood of dubious matter 
from the French—Zola, Daudet, Vast-Ricouard, Flaubert, 
and so forth—which they have ‘let loose upon the English 
market. As for Dostoyevsky and Tolstoi, I profess myself one 
of the stanchest and hottest of theiradmirers. The former was 
introduced to me by Mr. Stevenson. He had received the 
two volumes of * Le Crime et le Chatiment,’ only partially cut, 
from a distinguished American novelist. He began to read; 
and, as he said, ‘the book laid hold upon him like a disease.’ 
He told me of it, and it served me the same. I have passed 
it round industriously, and in most cases with the like effect. 
I prefer the saner art, the larger outlook, the vaster under- 
standing, the deeper knowledge of men and things, the purer 
and serener air that I find in ‘Anna Karenine’ and ‘La 
Guerre et la Paix;’ but of its kind the story of Raskolnikoff 
appears to me incomparable. Talking the matter over the 
other night with Messieurs Stepniak (who, by the way, is 
writing a novel of his own) and Pierre Krapotkine, I found 
that the first (who is the artist of the Nihilist group) agreed 
with me in thinking Tolstoi the greatest of all the Russian 
novelists, and that M. Krapotkine reserved his enthusiasm 
for Tourguéneff, who, if I remember aright, has another votary 
in Mr. Henry James. It is possible, I think, that reasons 
rather personal than artistic may account for M. Krapot- 
kine’s refusal to bow down and worship. It is suspected, 
for example, that Tolstoi is ¢ant soit peu poseur-—that his 
humanitarianism and his humility are purely esthetic; that 
if he makes shoes and mends tables, he lives in a palace all 
the while, and is by no means averse from public histrionics; 
that though he writes most eloquently of his feelings when he 
contemplates the sufferings of the poor, he has not yet sold 
all he had, and joined the revolutionary ranks ; and the rest 
of it. That may or may not be so. To me he remains (as 
Mr. Wedmore said of Méryon, with a note of exclamation 
which I shall suppress) ‘the immense artist’ all the same. 
As M. Krapotkine esteems his ‘ Childhood’ for an immortal 
masterpiece, he may presently agree with me all round. If 
Tolstoi took to glorifying the revolutionary movement and 
the ‘advanced types’ who represent its heroestand heroines, 
I think he would. 
Lonpon, October 16th, 


1886. H. B. 





A Parable of Harvest. 


Wuart hast thou in thy garner, husbandman ? 
Good grain and fair. 

Then what are these black seeds full ill to scan ? 
Cockle and tare. 


But tell me, O thou toil-bent husbandman, 
How came they there? 

They would not rise before the winnowing fan, 
Despite my care. 


But how did spring the cockle, husbandman, 
And how the tare, 

Thy goodly land to plague? Beneath a ban 
I sowed them there. 


Declare whence came the seed, old husbandman— 
With truth declare ! 

The grain my fathers had not skill to fan 
Such fruit doth bear. 


EpitH M. THomas. 





The Lounger 


A GREAT many people are saying that Mr. Stoddard should have 
acknowledged Mr. Lafcadio Hearn as the source of inspiration of 
his poem, ‘ The Brahmin’s Prayer,’ which appeared in the October 
Harper's. He did do in a private letter to Mr. Hearn; but I think 
he owes it to himself as well as to Mr. Hearn ‘to say that the poem 
never would have been written but for the elaboration of the Budd- 
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hist legend from ‘ Maggavago,’ called ‘ Yamaraja,’ which appeared 
in Mr. Hearn’s ‘ Stray Leaves from Strange Literature,’ published by 
Osgood & Co., in 1884. I do not think for a moment that Mr. 
Stoddard meant to be unjust to Mr. Hearn, but only that he did not 
know just how much of the legend was Mr. Hearn’s. The truth 
is, that all of Mr. Hearn’s version of the story is his own, except a 
few lines of the original which he uses as a text. I may take this 
occasion to say, by the way, that this volume gf ‘Stray Leaves’ is 
— of literary jewels worthy of being more widely known 
than it is. 





I HAVE more than once had occasion to note The Century's luck 
in having articles, prepared months in advance, appear in the mag- 
azine at the moment, of all others, when they were most ‘timely.’ 
The latest example of this sort, and one of the most notable, occurs in 
the November number, in which Theodore Roosevelt writes of ‘ Ma- 
chine Politics in New York City.’ The magazine will be published 
on Monday next, the 1st of November, and on the following day it 
will be decided whether Mr. Roosevelt is to be the next Mayor of 
the city of New York or not. This article, by the way, may hurt 
Mr. Roosevelt with the ‘ machine,’ but will help him with all right- 
minded citizens. In it he discusses the question of ‘ the gentleman 
in politics,’ and considers the reasons why so many shrink from 
their political duty. 





THE following extract from Mr. Roosevelt’s article is well worth 
reading: 

Our more intellectual men often shrink from the raw coarseness and 
the eager struggle of political life as if they were women. Now, however 
refined and virtuous a man may be, he is yet entirely out of place in the 
American body politic unless he is himself of sufficiently coarse fiber and 
virile character to be more angered than hurt by an insult or injury; the 
timid good form amost useless as well as a most despicable portion of 
the community. Again, when a man is heard objecting to taking part in 
politics because it is ‘low,’ he may be set down as either a fool or a cow- 
ard; it would be quite as sensible for a militiaman to advance the same 
statement as an excuse for refusing to assist in quelling a riot. Many 
cultured men neglect their political duties simply because they are too 
delicate to have the element of ‘strike back’ in their nature, and because 
they have an unmanly fear of being forced to stand up for their own 
rights when threatened with abuse or insult. 





THE News of Chicago has had a good deal of fun out of the 
Post of Washington. It seems that the gentle satire of Bishop 
Coxe’s paper on ‘ Americanisms,’ in the October Forum, was lost 
upon a writer in the Post; and that the clever ecclesiastic’s mock 
humility, being taken au Dzed de la lettre, provoked his obtuse critic 
to a frenzy of patriotic indignation. The Washington man called 
the Buffalo Bishop a ‘tuft-hunter,’ a ‘ parasite’ and an ‘audacious 
smatterer ;’ and the Chicago man called the Washington man an 
‘infuriate numbskull’ and ‘nincompoop.’ A little knowledge may 
be a dangerous thing, but a lack of humor is absolutely fatal. I’ve 
no doubt Bishop Coxe has been more amused by his critic’s 
stupidity than the critic was incensed by the Bishop’s ‘ flunkyism.’ 





A LETTER from a friend abroad tells me that Mr. Charles God- 
frey Leland was quite a lion at the late Oriental Congress in Vienna, 
where he read a paper on his discovery of the original Gypsies of 
India—the true Rom. This paper has been printed this month in 
the Vienna Weekly News. Mr. Leland, who is one of the most 
tireless of men, is now studying Hungarian, and at the same time 
pursuing his researches in relation to Austrian industrial art edu- 
cation. The Orientalists seemed to know of Mr. Leland’s art in- 
dustries as well as of his linguistic researches, a long account of his 
work having been published some three years ago in a Vienna 
paper. Upon its hints some Viennese schools have acted. 





I WAS MAKING a purchase in a Broadway shop the other day, 
when my attention was attracted by the conversation of two of the 
attendants. ‘Have you seen Mrs. Langtry in “ A Wife’s Peril?” ’ 
said one. The other replied that she had had nosuch luck. ‘You 
ought to see her,’ replied her more favored companion. ‘It is per- 
fectly wonderful. She gives two turns before she falls, and knocks 
a chair over. They say it’s awful hard to do—and her train always 
hangs just so.’ At first 1 was inclined to despise this criticism ; but 
when I reflected that it was just such praise as this that half our 
actresses were struggling for, it occu to me that they, and not 


the shop-girls, were the real culprits in the matter. Too many of 
our ‘leading ladies’ and lesser lights of the stage are content if 
only they can impress an audience by means of gymnastic tricks 
oa the skilful management of their trains. 
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The Vestal. 


[Will Carleton, in Harfer’s Bazar, published Friday, October 29th.] 


INTO the bay—the wide, grand wealth-fringed bay— 
Whose every tide sweeps hamlets to our shores, 

Where king-slaves feel their fetters struck away, 
Whence can be read on the New Nation’s doors, 

* Leave hopelessness behind, who entershere '"— 

Harbor of help! invaded without fear 

By fleets of labor, sailed from@otten ports, 

Whose sweat-earned plumage had been stol’n by courts— 

In this famed bay a virgin guest comes nigh, 

And holds her trimmed lamp to the starry sky. 


They sent her from that empire of the East 
Whose king hath dynasty the same as ours— 
From the bleak mountains ; from the vineyard feast ; 
From graceful spires and carnage-sprinkled towers, 
Peasants have toiled through many a summer day 
The tributes of her ocean march to pay; 
The artisan o’erworked that she might rise 
And smile into his Western brother's eyes; 
The thought-smith—he with never-resting brain— 
Helped feed her torch that lights up all the main. 


She brings to us a century that is past, 

The legend of a gift of long agone, 
A favor that e’en like the stars will last, 

And gleam but le ge as the years gloom on. 
They gave us gold when recompense was doubt ; 
Perish the wealth that, blots that memory out ! 
They gave us hope when our own star had set : 
May the brain soften that would shun the debt! 
They gave us heroes with a fame as bright 
As mountain watch-fires on a winter night. 


Stand, Vestal, with thy sacred flame e’er clear, 
And light our future cities to their rest 
In the New City, whence, year after year, 
Their march shall feed our never-failing West. 
Say to the lawless that our laws agree 
That men must live obedient, to live free ; 
Tell those who hated wrong, and hurried thence, 
That honest toil hath here a recompense ; 
And sing for us, o’er the blue waves’ expanse, 
With all our faults and thine, we love thee, France! 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes. 


PAUL RAJON, the distinguished etcher, is at present in New 
York, whither he has come to make drawings of the inaugural cere- 
monies of the Statue of Liberty for Z’/i/ustration. While in 
America he will etch a plate of Jules Breton’s ‘Communicants,’ 
which was in the Morgan collection and is now owned by Mr. 
David Smith, of Montreal. Mons. Rajon is best known by his re- 
productive plates, and stands high in the French school of etch- 
ing. He is also noted for his admirable portraits in crayons. 


—Emile Renouf, one of the leaders of the Brittany Alen azr 
school, arrived in New York on Sunday last with the French dele- 

ates. He will paint numerous portraits during the winter. His 

sher subjects are weil known to our art-public, especially the work 
called in English ‘The Helping Hand.’ He has a number of fol- 
lowers among American artists. P.M. Beyle, a well-known French 
artist who passed last winter in New York, returned to this city in 
company with Mons. Rajon, and has taken a studio in West 14th 
Street. It is said that he intends to be naturalized as an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

—Howard R. Butler, a very promising young New Yorker, who 
received honorable mention at the last Salon, is in New York for a 
few days, having taken a run across the water from France. He 
brought his Salon picture with him, and will return to Paris very 
shortly. 

—Durand Ruel is reported on his way to America with about 
three hundred French pictures of different schools which will be ex- 
hibited at the American Art Association galleries. Munkacsy’s 
‘Christ before Pilate,’ which was brought to America by Mons. 
Sedelmeyer, has finally found a resting-place in the same eries. 
An exhibition of American pictures and drawings to the num- 
ber of four or five hundred is to be held at Sedelmeyer’s galleries in 
Paris. The exhibition will be managed by American artists livi 
in that city, and will consist mainly of works to be sent to the 
American Exhibition in London next summer. 












The 


—Circulars for the art department of the American Exhibition to 
be held in London from May 2nd to October 31st, 1887, may be ob- 
tained from Mr. John Sartain, 702 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


—S.S. Osgood, an American artist who died the other day at 
Tampa, Fila., although almost ms gone by the present generation, 
was in his time a successful and somewhat celebrated painter of 

rtraits. Several of his heads are in the rooms of the Historical 

iety. Among them is a charming portrait of Mr. Osgood’s first 
wife, Mrs. Francis S. Osgood, a poet of considerable reputation in 
her day. 

—A fine collection of old and modern line-engravings by cele- 
brated masters was on exhibition for several days at the rooms of 
pps mg & Co., previous to sale by auction on Wednesday and Friday 
of this week. ar famous plates were included in the collection, 
which was especially rich in old French and Dutch work, with a 
fine representation of the best engravings after old Italian masters. 
Raphael Morghen, Mercuri, Toschi, Desnoyers, Bolswert, Bervic, 
Bartolozzi, Masson, Nanteuil, Edelinck and Drevet were seen to 
— advantage. A proof-before-letter autograph of the late A. B. 

rand’s famous plate of Vanderlyn’s ‘Ariadne’ was especially in- 
teresting. It showed an unusual command of the resources of line. 
Several plates by English engravers merited attention. There were 
a few etchings in the collection. 
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Caste in Edinburgh. 
[The Pall Mail Gazette.) 


THE metropolis of Scotland is a place of caste. It has no society 
to attract a stranger, and indeed little society of any kind. Moving 
within a narrow circle, the manners of the pure son of Auld Reekie 
become stilted, and he lacks the geniality and good fellowship 
which in the Englishman and Irishman—aye, even in the Glas- 
gow man—cover and excuse and make one forget his want of 
good -onng. 8 

Affecting the south side of ‘Modern Athens,’ we have the shop- 
— caste, known by the over-dressing of its women—or ladies, 
as they prefer to be called—and the bad grammar of both sexes. 
This caste takes upon itself the management of municipal affairs, 
and performs its various functions efficiently and well, resting con- 
tent with the reward to be found in the patronage of the upper 
crust, and with the honour and dignity which is supposed to attach 
itself to the name of councillor or bailie. Noman of culture aspires 
to those dignities, the shrewd man of business having the field left 
entirely to himself. This caste, as in the case of all the others, is. 
split up into various sections, for which the Church is responsible. 

irst, in point of imagined respectability, come the Episcopal and 
Established Churches, then the Free Church, and last, and least 
fashionable and geniee/, the United Presbyterians. To one or 
other of these Church cliques a stranger must attach himself, or run 
the risk of being Boycotted and left out in the bitter cold. , 

Caste in connection with the law is endless. The advocate and 
writer to the signet reigns supreme. They look down upon the 
solicitor as an inferior order of being, and upon the law agent as 
outside the pale of their circle altogether. The chartered account- 
ant is looked upon with favour by his Upper Two if well employed, 
and the accountant pure and simple with indifference. It is only 
-when one comes to the medical profession that its members tower 
above petty differences, and depend entirely for position and dis- 
tinction upon culture and brain power. Within the nebulous cir- 
cles of Edinburgh society which cluster round the Churches, there 
are but few who could mix with any degree of freedom and grace 
in any society outside their caste, with the exception of the mem- 
bers of the medical profession. Of course there are exceptions. 
Instance the broad humanity of Dr. Walter Smith, and the exten- 
sive culture of Mr. Skelton and a few—very few—others. But 
these are exceptions, the great bulk of the people being content to 
move in the narrowest groove possible, and mould its manners b 
the society to be found at a Chunch soirée. Should the Churc 
see the wisdom of uniting and making one grand Presbyterian 
brotherhood, such a wished for consummation would do more to 
form a tolerant and broadly cultured society than any other change 
could possibly effect. As it is, everything is tested by the rules 
and ye which belong to a section of a section of a Church. 
Their little Church is the magnet by which they test whether you 
are made of pure metal. If you prove true steel, they will invite 
you to put your penny in the ‘plate;’ if not, they are sorry for you, 
and grieve in their hearts, and in some instances they may hand 
your case to the minister to be prayed for. 

To a stranger who selects Edinburgh as a place to live in there 
is practically no society, as one can readily have in most cities. 
The attention of the natives is taken up with petty Church squab- 
bles and professional jealousies. In days gone by—in the days of 
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Jeffrey and Cockburn—Edinburgh was a place to live in and to. 
enjoy. It is not so now, and this has been brought about by its. 
theological hairsplitting and religious intolerance. It is now noth- 
ing more nor less than a big school, where our boys can be taught 
everything on earth save good manners. 


A MU YIRED RESIDENT. 





Louis the Second of Bavaria.* 
[Temple Bar.] 


IN the year after Sadowa, it was announced that Louis II. had 
been betrothed to the the Princess Sophia of Bavaria, younger sister 
of the Empress of Austria. A few months later the match was 
broken off, and the princess has since become Duchesse d’Alengon. 
Marriages between cousins being most unsafe in families where 
there is any predisposition to mental derangement, this particular 
alliance was not the best that could have been suggested ; but it is 
impossible to acquit Richard Wagner of having prevented the 
young King from entering into some engagement that would have 
been more suitable. The supreme egotist who knew how to cloak 
his worldly designs under pretence of an all-absorbing passion for 
Art, had doubtless no wish that a wife should interpose her in- 
fluence between himself and his crowned patron; and he never 
seems to have exerted his influence to provide for the King 
domestic happiness. He might have done so easily enough, for 


_ Louis in his infatuation accepted his words as those of an oracle. 


Leaving Geneva, Wagner had gone to Lucerne, and from the begin- 
ning of 1867, the King took to visiting him constantly. Riding on 
horseback and attended only by a groom, ‘Louis II. would dash 
over the Swiss frontier in the night, dismount at the composer’s 
door, and sometimes stay for a whole week with him. Remem- 
bering that Wagner was at this time more than 55 years old, and 
a pretty shrewd man of business where his own interests were con- 
cerned, it cannot be supposed that he was unaware of the mischief 
that he was doing to the King, by encouraging these clandestine 
visits which withdrew the young sovereign more and more from 
state affairs. Nor can it be imagined that he acted without a set 
and selfish re ose in monopolizing for zsthetic disquisitions time, 
thought and talents, some portion of which, at least, were due to. 
serious matters. One cannot repel the suspicion that the elderly 
Wagner must have laughed yawning in his sleeve, after those 
long interviews in which his adroit flatteries were answered by 
ardent boyish vows of music culture and celibacy—the purity of the 
single life being one of the maxims which the composer most fer- 
vently preached without practising. Wagner could afford to laugh, 
for the King gave him more than words—decorations, diamonds, 
money without stint, and whole-hearted worship. 

Yet Louis was not insensible to feminine charms. In his twenty- 
second year he became deeply attached, it is said, to a perfectly 
beautiful peasant girl, the daughter of a small inn-keeper in the 
Bavarian Alps. The King met her and fell in love with her in one 
of his adventurous excursions amid the wild beauties of the Bava- 
rian Highlands. Her name was Rose, and she became known as 
‘the Rose of Lindenhof.’ For a time it seems that she was un- 
aware of her Royal lover’s rank: when she learned the truth, vanity 
turned her head, her ambition flew too high, and she was dismissed 
with a handsome dower. The King next formed a platonic /zazson 
with a lovely opera singer, on whom he bestowed a profusion of 
jewels; but what he liked in her was her voice, and when she 

egan to abuse the power which she believed herself to possess in 
order to inveigle the King into a morganatic marriage, the connec- 
tion came to an end. She was deeply grieved at this, and exhaled 
her sorrow in a short poem which contained lines that may be thus. 
translated :— 


Slender as a young fir, Boy with the sparkling eyes and virginal face— 
You look as if a woman could lead you with a silken thread—But strong 
as an oak and cold as the king of forests in winter—No chains of steel or 
bands of iron would hold you. 

Meanwhile the King’s relatives had not given up hopes of seeing 
him marry, and several match-making princesses endeavoured to- 
put their attractive daughters in his way. One who succeeded in 
such a scheme by intruding upon the King’s privacy whilst he was. 
walking in a garden, had occasion to regret her temerity, for the 
King flew into a violent rage, and the same day informed his. 
mother that he intended never to ma After this an estrange- 
ment arose between Queen Marie and her son. It came on grad- 
ually, and was chiefly caused by the Queen’s attempt to win away 
the King from Wagner's society. 

Wagner men Munich in 1868; The public feeling against 
him had subsided, for his clandestine relations with the King dur-. 





* Continued from October 23d, and concluded, 
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ing his exile were a matter of secrecy. He was summoned to super- 
intend the rehearsals of his ‘ Meistersinger,’ the first performance 
of which took place on the 21st Nov., 1868. Wagnerians from all 
parts of Germany had come to Munich for this performance, and at 
the end of the first act loud calls were raised for the composer. 
To the general surprise, he appeared in the royal box standing by 
the King’s side, and remained there for the rest of the evening 
bowing his acknowledgments by the King’s desire whenever his 
name was acclaimed. Courtiers shivered at this breach in royal 
etiquette; but from this time it became evident that there was no 
severing the unlucky and unseemly bond between the King and the 
composer, and the bond grew, in fact, stronger than ever. 

It mattered the less so far as Louis II.’s popularity was concerned, 
for he was soon to give proof of a kingly spirit which won him the 
approval of ail the Liberals in the kingdom. On the summoning of 
the CGEcumenical Council he energetically supported Dr. Déllinger 
in resisting the dogma of Infallibility: and in 1870, on the declara- 
tion of war by France against Prussia, he promptly took the initi- 
ative of promising to King William the support of Bavaria. In 
both these cases Louis II. acted in opposition to the wishes of the 
Ultramontane party, who had a majority in the chambers; but he 
had the mass of the country with him, as he had later, when he 
proposed that the Imperial Crown of Germany should be conferred 
upon King William ; and again in 1871, when he not only permitted 
but patronised the assembling of the Old Catholic Congress in 
Munich. 

This was the happiest period of Louis II.’s reign. He had en- 
deared himself to the Bavarian people, and to the whole German 
Vaterland. His subjects, reassured as to his capacity for asserting 
himself on great occasions, placed a full confidence in him, and 
politicians understood thenceforth that his personal authority must 
be reckoned with. As a consequence, the murmurs against his 
manner of living died out. Court festivities were given by Prince 
Luitpold and other members of the royal family, whom the King 
amply supplied with funds for this purpose, so that there should be 
no grumbling about dull times among Munich tradesmen; and 
occasional acts of mercy, charity and generosity on Louis II.’s part 
were enough to remind the people that their monarch still lived, 
thought and felt for them in their troubles, although he was not 
often seen in their midst. From this time, indeed, the King began 
to travel a great deal. While at Versailles, during the siege of 
Paris, he had been profoundly impressed by Louis XIV.’s palace: 
and he made several secret excursions into France to behold this 
wonder again, not to mention the semi-public visit which he paid 
to Versailles in 1875, when the fountains were set playing in his 
honour. He also made several flying trips to Italy, Austria, and 
Hungary, always with a view to visiting the most renowned palaces 
and castles; and it was in the course of these excursions that he 
matured his plans for building—not a multitude of castles and 
villas as public gossip had erroneously alleged—but one single 
palace of surpassing’ splendour which should survive as a perpetual 
monument of his reign. 

The King’s mania for building has been considerably exagger- 
ated. The palaces of Lindenhof, Hohenschwangau and Berg, 
which he most often inhabited, were not built by him; but enlarged 
and refurnished with admirable good taste. The money spent on 
these dwellings has not been wasted, for all of them will remain 
available as princely-residences. On the other hand the building 
of the castle on Lake Chiemsee was a royal folly, just like the build- 
ing of the Pyramids, and the creation of St. Petersburg in the midst 
of aswamp. If the Pyramids had been left half-finished, if the 
creation of St. Petersburg had been abandoned because of floods 
and sinking foundations, people would have wagged their heads at 
the ruins as they will at those of the Chiemsee Palace, the which if 
completed would have been admired and boasted of to all time. 
It must be remembered, however, that the debts which the King 
contracted for this enterprise did not exceed £400,000—a sum 
which a few years of economy would have enabled him to pay off. 
Remembering what sums were lavished on Versailles, the Trianon 
and Marly—how taxes were wrung from a starving people to pay 
for these palaces, and how thousands of wretched Crown serfs had 
to rear them by corvées, that is, forced unpaid labour—Louis II.’s 
‘folie’ * compared advantageously with Louis XIV.’s. 

A much greater folly was the building of that huge theatre at 
Bayreuth for Wagner’s glorification. Here, in 1876, the tiresome 
tetratology of the ‘Nibelungen Ring’ was performed for the first 
time, before the German Emperor and a brilliant but not overjoyed 
audience. The cost of these performances, without reckoning the 
building of the theatre, exceeded £20,000, only a quarter of which 
was recouped by the sale of tickets. The rest of the expense was 





* The word ‘ folie’ was generally used by the French in the Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth Centuries to designate all pleasure palaces and villas. 
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borne by the King, who by this time took it quite as a matter of 
course that the composer should dip continually, and with both 
hands, into his purse. Wagner required satin costumes to give 
him inspiration while he was composing—now scarlet, now grey, 
now peacock blue. Nothing would serve him but that his singers 
and songstresses on the stage should wear real jewels, sport 
armour m sterling silver, and drink out of precious Renaissance gob- 
lets. Unfortunately, while the King thus ministered to his foolish 
fancies, Wagner’s music did not improve. He never composed 
anything to equal the ‘ Tannhauser’ and ‘ Lohengrin;’ and royal 
patronage may be said to have been as deleterious to his genius as 
it was hurtful to the doting young King who bestowed it. 

Most of the King’s acts of prodigality were owing in some way 
to Wagner. Identifying himself with the character of Lohengrin, 
Louis II. loved sometimes to enact the part of that hero. ' Attired 
in a sheen suit of silver armour, and standing in a skiff drawn by a 
swan which moved by clockwork, he would glide over Lake Starn- 
berg in the night while a prima donna sang to him from the shore. 
At other times he would sit on the battlements of the Castle of 
Berg, and watch the tenor Nachauer singing Lohengrin’s part in 
the skiff. All this cost money, for tenors and przme donne never 
went away empty-handed. Nachauer ended by receiving the 
King’s suit of silver armour, and thousands of pounds were dis- 
bursed for jewelry and works of art given to songstresses.* The 
private performances of Wagner’s operas also cost immense sums. 
These always began at about midnight, when the public perform- 
ances were over, and every member of the company, including the 
lowest call-boy, got a substantial fee. It was not often that the 
King had private performances of any works except Wagner's; 
but once the company of the Vienna Hofburg being in Munich, the 
King ordered a representation of Schiller’s ‘Don Carlos’ for him- 
self, and the eminent tragedienne Frau Volter has published an 
account of what took place: 

The King's presence (she says) was not revealed to us in any way. 
The clinck of an electric bell announced that he had entered the house, 
but we knew not where he sat, and we played under the strangest sensa- 
tions to rows of empty stalls and boxes plunged in gloom, 

The private performances became more frequent, and the King’s 
hankering for solitude increased after insanity had declared itself in 
his brother. He and Prince Otto had lived on the most affectionate 
terms, although their tastes and occupations were different. Otte 
lived after the usual manner of rich young princes, and seemed 
fitted to enjoy long and robust life. The rapid decay of his intel- 
lectual faculties, which followed the first symptons of his mental 
malady, seems to have frightened the King, who from this time 
often fell into a brooding melancholy, and shunned intercourse 
with strangers. He still went through the ceremony of receiving 
foreign ministers accredited to his Court, but he had to nerve him- 
self to these interviews by drinking champagne. There is no doubt 
that he drank more than was good for him without ever getting 
tipsy. His favourite beverage was a mixture of white Rhine wine 
and champagne, covered with fresh violets or rose leaves. He 
occasionally smoked cigarettes, but more commonally a narghilé, 
and for a while he tried opium-smoking. 

If Wagner had been the King’s true friend, now would have 
been the time for him to act with all his might against the melan- 
choly which was taking possession of his master’s mind. It is 
pitiful to think of the sycoyhantic old man superintending the con- 
struction of the huge tank which the King caused to be erected on 
the roof of the palace in Munich for repetitions of that eternal 
‘Lohengrin’ performance. The King wanted the water to be blue, 
and a quantity of copper vitriol was thrown into it for this purpose. 
The vitriol, however, corroded the zinc of the tank, which one 
day burst and deluged the apartments below, causing immense 
damage. 

It was soon after this affair—that is about six years ago—that 
the King met with an accident, which nearly cost him his life. He 
had begun to turn night into day, and in one of his nocturnal 
galops on a mettlesome horse, he was thrown so badly that he was 
never able to ride again. The effect of this was that he lost his 
slim figure and became corpulent. He also had to give up — 
of his wandering excursions on foot. At Kuffstein there is a small 
fond of visiting, and where he had 
often spent two or three nights at a time, nobody daring to disturb 
his incognito. There is likewise a dairy-farm at Schacken, where 
he made occasional sojourns. The farmer pretended not to know 
who he was, and toolgcare that nobody should accost him as King, 
If by chance some visitor fell in with his Majesty and spoke to him 





* A disagreeable adventure happened to one of these ladies who was singing to the Ki 
in a boat. Seeing his Majesty much moved by her lay, she ventured to pass her nang 
through his hair. Indignant at this familiarity, which destroyed his illusion, the King 
gave her a shove which threw her into the lake, and Wagner had to fish her out of the 
water with a boat-hook. 
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as to an equal, the King would enter into conversation pleasantly 
enough, but if any sign of recognition were made, he would turn 
away in ill-humor and seek fresh quarters at once. His sociability, 
when he was not pestered with obsequiousness, goes far to dis- 
prove the idea that he was a misanthropist. 

Obliged to forego riding, the King did not lose his nerve for 
rapid motion. On summer nights he took long and furiously fast 
drives in a barouche drawn by four horses, and on winter nights in 
a four-horse sledge. The correspondent of a Viennese paper, who 
~_ winter met the King in one of these night drives wrote of it 

us: 

Hundreds of labourers are employed.daily in keeping in order all the 
roads in the surrounding district, removing undue accumulations of snow 

, or obstacles of any kind. The sudden appearance of the Royal sledge at 
night in some unexpected quarter seems like a scene out of a fairy tale. 
As it approaches it looks like a golden swan with wings displayed; within 
one may see the pale-faced King reclining on the richly embroidered blue 
velvet cushions, The interior is lit up by a soft but brilliant electric 
light, which illuminates everything around to a considerable distance. It 
flashes by the wondering spsctator, who has hardly time to notice the 
agraffe of brilliants which adorns the artist’s hat of the King, or the uni- 
form of the young aide-de-camp who sits by his side. 

The death of Richard Wagner in 1883 threw the King into 
paroxysms of grief which lasted for weeks; but without unsettling 

is reason, as some have pretended. On the contrary, during the 
twelvemonth that followed his bereavement, Louis II. isolated him- 
self less than before ; he gave more frequent audience to his Minis- 
ters, and applied some attention to state affairs. He is said to have 
discussed very seriously the advisability of extending to Bavaria the 
anti-socialist legislation which Prince Bismarck was inaugurating 
in Prussia. His own inclinations were adverse to repressive laws, 
but he entertained great admiration for Prince Bismarck as the 
restorer of German hegemony on the Continent, and ended by 
formulating an opinion in writing that Bavaria had better act as the 
Chancellor desired.* After this, however, Louis gradually relapsed 
into his old ways, and, as though to banish haunting thoughts, gave 
himself up more and more to his fantastic drives and to his colossal 
scheme of palace-building. He would no longer hear music in his 
own palaces, for it reminded him too painfully of the friend he had 
lost. All the pianos on which Wagner had played in his hearing 
were locked up and covered with crape. 

As it has been already said, Louis II. was, during the last years 
of his life, manifestly unfit to reign, but whether he became actuall 
insane is another question. If he could have been simply y amon | 
as the eccentric Duke of Brunswick was in 1830, and sent to live 
out of the country where and how he pleased, he would probably 
by this time have betaken himself to China or India—countries 
which he longed to visit, and where he sometimes said he should 
like to set up new kingdoms under laws of his own. This yearn- 
ing after fresh realms, and dusky, uncivilized subjects, appears to 
have struck the Bavarian mad doctors as a very insane ambition, 
fot they have gravely cited it as a proof of the King’s dementia. 
With such gentlemen the hero of Locksley Hall would not have 
escaped uncertified. Other proofs adduced of the King’s insanity 
have been his irritable use of a riding-whip upon a servaut who had 
displeased him (just as if the Great Frederick and his sire had 
never laid their canes on German shoulders) ; his having caused the 
death of a man by ordering him to try experiments with a flying 
machine (here perhaps the Icarus was madder than his master) ; 
and finally, of course, that gold-absorbing palace on Lake Chiem- 
see—a monstrosity to doctors who cannot admit that a king of these 
times should have the same tastes asa Kubla Khan.t The fact 
remains that when it was found inexpedient to depose the King, 
and impossible to let him continue rei 
enter his service under the disguise of footmen and private soldiers, 
and so watched him for six weeks. It does not generally take so 
long to discover whether a man is mad. However, the certificate 
was signed, and Louis II. had no time to escape when at the eleventh 

hour some faithful servants warned him that his person was about 
to be seized. His liberty once taken from him, the King’s imagina- 
tion must have quickly revealed all the horrors of the years that 

awaited him. Thathe should have preferred death to this fate may 

have been a final proof of madness, but it is not a self-evident 


* Louis II. had conceived a great antipathy towards the Crown Prince of Germany 
who, as Inspector General of the armies in Germany, visited Bavaria every year. The 
King would never receive him on these occasions, though he ordered that every hospi- 
tality should be shown him, and placed palaces at his dj Jealousy has been 

i as the motive of this aversion, but it is more prof@ible that the Crown Prince 
having expressed some blunt opinion about Louis’ mode of life, a whisperer had carried 
the matter to the sensitive King, and given him mortal offence. 

+ In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree, 
Where Alph the sacred river ran 


Through caverns measureless to man 
wn to a sunless sea 





ing, doctors were made to. 
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proof. Nor is it altogether proven that the King did with premedi- 
tation destroy himself. It has been yeeapiaiet that he may have 
intended to escape into the Tyrol by crossing Lake Starnberg in an 
open boat, for there was a boat moored a few yards from the spot 
where the King’s body and that of Dr. Gudden were found in shal- 
low water. It may be, therefore, that the fierce struggle between 
the King and the Doctor on the water’s edge, in the water and 


under water, was a struggle for liberty, and that the death of 
both was accidental.* 





Current Criticism 


THE ARISTOCRATIC SENTIMENT IN FRANCE.—In spite of its 
incapacity for leadership in a democratic age, I think the French 
aristocracy has, on one or two points, preserved more of the purely 
aristocratic (as distinguished from the plutocratic) sentiment than 
the British. To become poor, even moderately poor, in England 
is to lose caste; to become rich is to acquire caste; and this is the 
sign that the aristocratic sentiment about ancestry has given place 
to the plutocratic sentiment about wealth. Those who really be- 
long to the French od/esse are in no danger of losing their birth- 
right of aristocratic consideration for any degree of poverty that 
does not make a decent appearance impossible, and that does not 
compel them to engage in some money-earning occupation. The 
gentry and their descendants have no prejudice against decent 
aristocratic poverty, but they have the genuine old aristocratic pre- 
judice against work. They despise all wealth that is not inherited, 
and value only the results of the labors of the dead. Even litera- 
ture and the fine arts become degrading as soon as they are lucra- 
tive, a sentiment quite opposed to the general modern opinion in 
France. All the y soe of trade are despicable for aristocrats, and 
when they hear of a family that has been in trade they say, with 
an air of genteel ignorance about the nature of the business, ‘ IIs 
ont vendu quelque chose.’—P. G. Hamerton, in The Atlantic. 


A GREAT AMERICAN ARCHITECT.—He grew simpler as he 
grew older and greater. He often seemed to disregard and almost 
despise detail of ornament. He loved a broad, unbroken stretch 
of wall. He seemed to count, with Ruskin, ‘a noble surface of 
stone a fairer thing than most architectural features which it is 
caused to assume.’ And yet out of this simplicity could burst a 
sumptuousness of design or decoration all the more captivating 
and overwhelming for the simplicity out of which it sprang. I 
have heard one of his own profession call him ‘barbaric.’ It was 
that which made his work delightful. Whoever came in contact 
with it felt the wind blow out of an elemental simplicity, out of the 
primitive life and fundamental qualities of man. And this great 
simplicity, the truthfulness with which he was himself, made him 
the real master of all that his art had ever been, made it possible 
for him, without concealment, to take some work of other days and 
appropriate it into work of his own, as Shakspeare took an Italian 
tale and turned it into Shylock or ‘Othello.’ These are the moral 
qualities of his architecture. Of those qualities which belong 
more technically to his art, more competent and special pens must 
write. But these qualities every one must feel who stands in front 
of one of Richardson’s great buildings; and the same qualities 
every man felt who came to know him.—PAzllips Brooks, in The 
Harvard Monthly. 





MoRE BISHOPS AND SMALLER SALARIES.—At the same time: 
it may be questioned whether the work of the Episcopate could not 
be more advantageously and effectively carried on by Bishops of a 
less expensive’ kind, and far more numerous. If every archdea- 
conry were made into a diocese, we should have between seventy 
and eighty Bishops, who might receive about £2000 a year each. 
: Possibly the number might be increased, even doubled, as - 
Archdeacons would no longer be wanted, and their emoluments 
might be added to the common fund. We might thus get, say, one 
hundred and fifty Bishops, who would, each receive about £1500, 
and would have the supervision of something less than a hundred 
parishes. There are, of course, obvious objections to this plan. 
Our Bishops at present do no receive any excessive amount of 
deference from their clergy, of whom, indeed, it may safely be said 
that, whether for good or evil, they are the most independent and 
even insubordinate ecclesiastics in Christendom. And of the 
limited influence which they do possess—for it is influence rather 
than power—something is due to their being great persenages. 
They are Peers of Parliament, actual or potential; they have large 





* In conversation with a Bavarian diplomatist some wonder was expressed at the 
maleficent ascendancy which Wagner had acquired over King Louis. * Oh,’ he said, 
‘there are some men who have the power of bewitching ! agner was the Gladstone 
of music, as Gladstone is the Wagner of politics.’ 













patronage; they have something to say in the bestowal of patron- 
age that is not theirs; and they are, in theory at least, the pick of 
the best-bred and best-educated clergy in the world,—all these 
things give them a position and a prestige which the ‘ gig-bishops,’ 
to use Sydney Smith’s expression, would hardly possess.— Zhe 
Spectator. 





WHEREIN WHITTIER IS UNRIVALLED.—As a poet of New Eng- 
land’s woods, streams and hills, he stands almost without a rival. 
It is not the hoarse roar of the storm-tossed turf, the foaming cata- 
racts, the grandeur of towering cliffs that appeal most strongly to 
his soul, but the little flowers that bloom ’neath his feet, a rich 
summer landscape, the soft ripple of the wavelets on the beach. In 
his declining years he seems to have turned more and more to the 
companionship of nature, and, as a consequence, in these later 
poems we have many beautiful passages descriptive of natural 
scenery. His love for nature is not vehement and passionate like 
Shelley’s, but rather deep and intense like that of Wordsworth. 
‘ Though Whittier does not rank with the great poets, he 
still holds a very honorable place among those of lesser note. 
Much of his poetry cannot survive, as it deals with events tem- 
porary in character that have now lost their interest. Besides, 
most of his slavery poems were written under the influence of in- 
dignation, and not inspiration, and while the rhetoric is impas- 
sioned the sentiments are not poetical. There is no doubt that he 
heroically sacrificed his poetical fame on the altar of humanity. 
The bes& years of his life were spent in laboring for the freedom 
of the slaves, and if this time and mental energy had been used 
in more poetical paths, there can be no question but that his rank 
as a poet would be much higher. The bubble fame, however, 
would be but a poor exchange for the satisfaction he must feel in 
having done td noble service in so good a cause.—Nassau Liter- 
ary Magazine. 





LINCOLN’S CHILDHOOD.—Of all these years of Abraham 
Lincoln’s early childhood we know almost nothing. He lived a 
solitary life in the woods, returning from his lonesome little 
games to his cheerless home. He never talked of these days to 
his intimate friends. Once, when asked what he remembered about 
the war with Great Britain, he replied: ‘ Nothing but this. I had 
been fishing one day and caught a little fish which I was taking 
home. I meta soldier in the road, and having always been told at 
home that we must be good to the soldiers, I gave him my fish.’ 
This is only a faint glimpse, but what it shows is rather pleasant— 
the generous child and the patriotic household. But there is no 

uestion that these first years of his life had their lasting effect upon 
the temperament of this great mirthful and melancholy man. He 
had little schooling. He accompanied his sister Sarah to the only 
schools tat existed in their neighborhood, one kept by Zachariah 
Riney, and another by Caleb Hazel, where he learned his alphabet 
and a little more. But of all those advantages for the cultivation 
of a young mind and spirit which every home now offers to its 
children, the books, toys, ingenious games and daily devotion of 
parental love, he knew absolutely nothing.—Vcolay and Hay, in 
The Century. 





GEN. ARMSTRONG’S VALUABLE WORK.—No school has done 
better work in this field in the past or has a more promising out- 
look for the future than the institute which Gen. Armstrong him- 
self founded and has given a national reputation. He was quick 
to see the value of associating instruction in practical methods of 
earning a living with the learning of the books, and it is already 
possible to trace the good work of his graduates not only among 
the negroes of the South, but also among the Indians of the West. 
The Hampton Institute is the creation of Gen. Armstrong, and he 
has devoted himself to its service with such assiduity that his 
health has broken down, and his physicians say that his life can 
only be preserved by absolute rest for a posse period. Hes 
constantly burdened by the fear that the institution will suffer 
financially through his inactivity, and the trustees have wisely de- 
cided to make an appeal for contributions without his knowledge. 
There is needed $10,000 to meet unprovided-for expenses of the 
current school year ; $20,000 for permanent improvements in steam 
plant and heating apparatus, and $500,000 (of which $110,000 has 
already been raised) for an endowment which shall put the institu- 
tion beyond the contingency of a single life and provide an income 
for current expenses. Moneys may be sent either to Mr. James 
M. Brown, of Brown Bros. & Co., No. 59 Wall street, New York, 
or Mr. F. N. Gilman, Treasurer, Hampton, Va. We know of no 
educational institution in the country which is doing more timely 
work, and.we trust that Gen. Armstrong’s convalescence may be 
hastened by early intelligence of a hearty response to this appeal.— 
The Evening Post. 
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Notes 


MR. WHITTIER has written a poem on the dedication of the 
Statue of Liberty for this week’s Independent. 


—So fully does Zhe Churchman report the proceeding of the 
Episcopal Convention at Chicago that its current number is swollen 
to sixty pages—an almost, if not quite, unprecedented size for an 
American religious weekly. 


—Sir Francis Hastings Doyle’s ‘Reminiscences and Opinions,’ 
of which our London correspondent discourses very pleasantly this. 
week, will be issued in this country at once by the Appletons. 
Sir Francis, it will be remembered, was Professor of Poetry at Ox- 
ford. His ‘ reminiscences’ began in 1813, when he was three years 
old, and extend to 1885. ® 

—An edition of several hundred copies of Prof. Henry C. Baird’s. 
‘The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre,’ published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, has been bought for the Eaglish market by Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co. 


—The Atheneum, speaking of Edgar Fawcett’s ‘ Romance and 
Revery,’ says that the author ‘is undoubtedly one of the most 
promising of the younger school of American poets, and his latest 
volume is comparatively free from those affectations and eccen- 
tricities which seriously interfered with much that was good in his. 
previous works.’ 


—Gen. Lew Wallace’s ‘ Ben Hur’ has reached a sale of 115,000. 
copies, and is still one of the best selling books in the market—— 
Mr. Stanford White has designed the cover for Goldsmith’s ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer,’ which Harper & Bros. will publish with Mr. 
Abbey’s illustrations. 


—T. Y. Crowell & Co., will publish in a few days, ‘Eminent 
Authors of the Nineteenth Century,’ by Dr. George Brandes, trans- 
lated by the Hon. R. B. Anderson, American Minister to Denmark. 
The book will be illustrated with portraits of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, Paul Heyse, Esias Tegnér, Henrik Ibsen, Paludan-Miiller, 
Bjérnsterne Bjérnson, John Stuart Mill, Ernest Renan and Gus- 
tave Flaubert. 


—Wilson Barrett’s first histrionic effort in this country is said to 
have been the recitation of Will Carleton’s poem, ‘Gone with a 
Handsomer Man,’ at the reception given him by the Lotos Club. 
——‘ Mexico of To-Day,’ the outgrowth of an extended visit to our 
sister Republic, by Mr. S. B. Griffin, of the Springfield Repudiican, 
is in the press of Harper & Bros. 


—Ticknor & Company published on Thursday of this week 
‘Persia and the Persians,’ by the Hon. S. G. W. Benjamin, late 
American Minister to Persia; the late Mr. Whipple’s ‘ Recollec- 
tions of Eminent Men, and Other Papers ;’ ‘ Confessions and Criti- 
cisms,’ by Julian Hawthorne; and ‘ The Evolution of the Snob,’ by 
Thomas Sergeant Perry. 


—‘The Buchholz Family’ of Dr. Julius Stinde, a volume of 
sketches of Berlin middle-class life which has reached its fiftieth 
edition in Germany, is published by Charles Scribner's Sons this 
week from the English edition translated by DoraSchmitz. In the 
preface to this edition, an extract from a letter written by Prince 
Bismarck to the author is quoted, in which he thanks him for the 
pleasant intercourse he has had with the Buchholzes, and in which 
he expresses his surprise that Dr. Stinde is not a Berliner. The 
book cannot be called a novel: it is a series of character-sketches, 
scenes and situations, held together by a slender thread of story. 


—‘ The Volcano under the City,’ by a Volunteer Special, will be 
issued by Fords, Howard & Hulbert to-day. It is an account of 
the terrible Draft Riot in this city in July, 1863. The author is said 
to have been in close relations with the authorities at Washington, 
and a personal friend of Acton, the head of the Metropolitan police, 
who did so much to suppress the riot. 


—The Youth's Companion’s announcements for 1887 include the 
names of Princess Louise, the Marquis of Lorne, Francis Park- 
man, Prof. Huxley, Mons. Taine, Lieut. Schwatka, E. E. Hale, Paul 
H. Hayne, James Parton, G. P. Lathrop, William H. Rideing, Prof. 
A. J. Church, Col. Thos. W. Knox, W. D. Howells and other 
well-known writers. Its prize stories are, for girls, ‘ The Last Cruise 
of the Sara Satterlee,’ by Edgar Mayhew Bacon, North Tarrytown, 
New York ($500), and ‘ Marie’s Mission,’ by R. L. Daniels, Ivan- 

ah, Kansas ($250); for boys, ‘Klatawa,’ by Charles W. Clarke, 
hee Falls, Washington Territory ($500), and ‘Columbus 
Tucker’s Discontent,’ by William A. Dromgoole, Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee ($250); stories of adventure, ‘Overcoming a Storm,’ by 
Laura B. Marsh, Durango, Colorado ($500) and ‘Indian Devils,’ 
by Prof. C. G. D. Roberts, University of Kings College, Windsor, 
ova Scotia ($250). 
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—Ex-President White, of Cornell, has just returned to America 
with a collection of rare documents connected with the French 
Revolution, which will be of interest and value to him in his histori- 
cal studies. He is said to be delighted with the prospect of a long 
time at his disposal to devote to literary pursuits, untrammelled by 
routine duties of any sort. 


—‘ Katy of Catoctin ; or, the Chain-Breakers,’ by George Alfred 
Tewnsend (‘Gath’), will appear immediately from the press of D. 
Appleton & Co. The novel opens with the raid of John Brown at 
Harper’s Ferry and closes with the death of Lincoln.——The same 
publishers will shortly issue the late Admiral Hobart Pasha’s 
“Sketches from my Life,’ edited by his widow. The author had a 
most varied and sensational career, and engaged in desperate en- 
terprises on the coastsof Africa, in American waters during the 
— War, and with the Turkish fleet in the Turco-Russian war of 
1070. ; 

—Literary London is said to be in a state of excitement over an 
article in Zhe Quarterly Review attacking Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
and through him the system of instruction in English literature at 
the universities. The article is attributed to Mr. J. Churton Col- 
lins, a me contributor to Zhe Quarterly, and is said by the 
correspondent of Zhe Evening Post to be a very elaborate alleged 
exposure of Mr. Gosse’s inaccuracies, covering many pages. Mr. 
Gosse has written to the 7zmes and to The Atheneum, defending 
himself vigorously from the charge of what has been dubbed ‘ log- 
rolling in English letters.’ The 7rzbune’s correspondent speaks 
highly of his letter to The Atheneum. 

—To-day’s issues from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are 
‘Roland Blake,’ a new novel by Dr. Weir Mitchell; ‘ Applied 
‘Christianity,’ by Washington Gladden, author of the volume entitled 
*The Lord’s yer,’ together with a new edition of the latter 
work; ‘Beckonings for Every Day: A Calendar of Thought,’ 
arranged by Lucy Larcom; ‘The Story of Sordello,’ retold in prose 
by Annie Wall; a large paper edition of F. Hopkinson Smith’s 
‘Old Lines in New Black and White;’ Miss Phelps’s ‘Madonna 
of the Tubs,’ illustrated by Ross Turner and George H. Clements; 
Mr. Bishop’s ‘ Detmold,’ in the Riverside Pocket Series; and eight 
calendars for 1887. Of these latter, the Hawthorne and Brownin 
are new. The old ones are the Emerson, the Holmes, the Lowell, 
the Longfellow, the Whittier and the Whitney. The last is the 
only one that lacks a portrait. The price of these calendars has 
been reduced from one dollar to fifty cents. 





The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 


quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 


reference. | 
QUESTIONS. 

No. 1203.—1. I observe that the name of Stanley, the African ex- 

oper is said to be a pseudonym, his real name being John Rowlands. 
s this true?——2. What is the date of the death of James Franklin 

Fitts, a prominent magazinist about 1870? 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

[1. We believe it to be true.] 


W. M. G. 





No. 1204.—A friend sends me the following sentiment. It was 
found in a newspaper without the author’s name, which he desires to as- 
certain. ‘I expect to pass through this world but once. If, therefore, 
there be any good thing I can do to any fellow human being, let me do 
it now. For I shall not pass this way again.’ 


MATTEAWAYN, N. Y. J. B.D: 


No. 1205.—Was Jas. Thomson, who wrote ‘ The Seasons,’ also the 
author of ‘ The City of Dreadful Night?’ Why is the latter book so 
rare—at least it is so here, being obtainable neither at the public libra- 
ries nor at the book-stores ? 

BALTIMORE, MD. i. €, C. 

[James Thomson of ‘ The Seasons’ had been dead eighty-six years 
when he of ‘ The City of Dreadful Night’ was born, in 1834. The lat- 
ter book has never won a popular success. } 





No. 1206.—1. Who wrote the line ‘To wanton with the sun, his 
frosty paramour ?’———2. In what edition of ‘ Richard III.’ occurs the 
line ‘ Richard is himself again ?’———3. Where is John Brown buried? 
MEADVILLE, Pa. J. B. B. 
[z. Milton wrote, in his Ode on the Nativity, ‘It was no season then 
for her’ (Nature) ‘to wanton with the sun, her /usty paramour.’——2. 
Colley Cibber’s, Act V., Scene iii.] 
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ANSWERS. 


No. 1172.—I am under the impression that Daniel Buxton is the 
nom de plume of Mrs. Poultney Bigelow, of New York. 


New York. Rex. 





No. 1191.—The following is a literal translation of the Coronation 
oath:—‘ This is the oath that the King swears 2t his coronation; that he 
will keep and maintain the rights and franchises of Holy Church 
granted of old by the right Christian Kings of England, and that he will 
keep all his lands, honors and rightful dignities and prerogatives of the 
Crown of the Kingdom of England in all manner of wholeness, without any 
manner of loss, and according to his power will restore to their ancient 
estate the scattered, decayed and lost rights of the Crown; and that he 
will preserve the peace of Holy Church both for the clergy and the 
people in good concord; and that in all his judgments he will cause to 
be done equal and exact justice without distinction or pity, and that he 
will grant to be held the laws and customs of the realm which the people 
of the nation have made and settled, and according to his power will 
cause them to be kept and strengthened; and will wholly remove bad 
laws and customs, and will in this according to his power maintain firm 
and settled peace for the people of his Kingdom, as God may help him.’ 


New York. A. R. M. 
[B. F. O’C., of Columbia College, sends a similar translation.] 


No, 1194.—I have a copy of the poem referred to, clipped from a 
newspaper some twenty years since. I should be pleased to send X. Q. 
a copy if I had his address. The author’s name is not given. 


MECHANICSVILLE, N. Y. J. C.G. 


Publications Received. 


Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice of 
any work will depend upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given, 
the publication is issued in New York. 
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Rosenkranz. $1.50, D. Appleton & Co, 
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Macaulay, Lord. Warren Hastings. 40C.... .....+..+++ 
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Randles, Marshall. First Principles of Faith. EP Es Phillips & Hunt. 
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Roe, Mary A. Left in the Wilderness. $1.00 .... Phillips & Hunt. 





Russell, W. Clark. A Voyage to the Cape. 25c... .. Harper & Brothers. 
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Weatherly, F.E. The Land of Little People... ... ..+.....--++ Scribner & Welford. 
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Whipple, E. P. Recollections of Eminent Men............... Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
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Just Ready: 
A Fortnight in Heaven 


An Unconventional Romance. By Haroitp BrypcEs. 
r2mo. $1.25. 


Klaus Bewer’s Wife 


® From the German of Paul Lindau, by Crara S. FLEIsH- 
MAN. 16mo. Leisure Hour Series,¢$r.00; Leisure 
Season Series, 50 cents. 


THE 
Romance of the Moon 


Pen and Ink Drawings, illustrating a Quaint Tale of the 
Origin of the Dew. By J. A. Mircne t (the 
Editor of Life.) 1amo, illuminated cover, $1.00. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., NEw York. 





AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK. 


HANDBOOK 
Biblical Difficulties; 


REASONABLE SOLUTIONS OF PERPLEXING 
THINGS IN SACRED SCRIPTURE. 
EDITED BY REV. ROBERT TUCK, B.A. 
8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price, $2.50. 


Tue Hanpsook oF BisLicaAL DiFFICULTIES supplies a 
help which all intelligent and devout Bible readers have 
long felt the need of, viz.,a manual which takes the 
various difficulties they meet with in reading the Word 
of God, and gives a reasonable solution to them in an 
intelligible manner, and in a fair and reasonable spirit, 
without evasion of that which is difficult, or which may 
seem as 

Anything like the manufacture of difficulties is care- 
fully avoided. Only such are dealt with as are presented 
in modern sceptical literature, or would naturally sug- 
gest themselves to the honest and thoughtful student. 

pe It supplies a distinct and widely felt want.” 
—Christian Chronicle. 

‘“‘ The book promises to furnish a valuable armory 
against infidel assailants of the Bible.”"— 7he Rock. 


Tuomas WHITTAKER, 
2 and 3 Bible House, N. Y. 





READ 
The Volcano under the City. 


ape of the great New zouk Leite of 1863 
my the ot Pim sae of the Civil W: pat Le] 


‘ore written ML 1 
dauly teat x e same elements, which still underlie the 
an life of every a _— city. A book of 


"Heady, Saturday, Oct. 30, in bookstores, or mailed by the 


Cyclopedias 


Every home, school, and office, every student, 
and every scholar should own a set of ‘‘ JOHN- 
SON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPZDIAS ” (8 
royal octavo vols.), which has jnst been brought 


down to date at an expense of over $60,000. 








It contains more subjects, is later (12 years) 
than either APPLETON’S or the BRITAN- 
NICA, and COSTS ONLY HALF AS 
MUCH!!! 
Address 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 





A brilliant picture of a remarkable period ! 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ABOUT NOVEMBER rst. 


KATY°OFCATOCTIN; 


THE CHAIN. BREAKERS. 


A National Romance. 
By GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND, 


“ Gath.” 








“ Katy of Catoctin” is a stirring national romance, opening with the raid of 
John Brown at Harper’s Ferry and closing with the death of Lincoln. Itis a 
picturesque and romantic story, partly historical and partly domestic, full of 
dramatic incidents, and marked by vivid delineations of character. 





12MO, CLOTH, 567 PAGES. PRICE, $1.50. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PustisHers, New York. 


A SALMAGUNDI OF NEW AMERICAN FICTION, VERSE, 
HUMOR, COOKERY, BIOGRAPHY. 


GEORGE H. PICARD’S NEW NOVEL: 
OLD BONIFACE. A Nove. By the author of “‘ A Mission Flower” and ‘“‘ A Matter of Taste.’’ 
The scene is _* in London, and the chief characters are three Americans and several Scotch 
trayed with the fine touch of this rising novelist. Most delicate and enjoyable wit and satire pervade the pt ae 
which is an intereating one. 
Large r2mo, on fine laid paper, attractively bound in vellum cloth, with conventional design of thistles, $z.50. 


REAL PEOPLE. A volume of new short stories. By Marion Wilcox, formerly an editor of the New-En poate, 
and instructor in Yale College. Comprises ‘‘A Spanish.American Engagement,” “* Keepsakes,” At- 
tractively printed. Tastefully bound in cloth, $1.00. 00. 


AN INTERESTING NEW SERIES OF AMERICAN VERSE. 
The volumes now ready are composed largely of bright vers de société, and future numbers of the series will be, 
in general, of the same nature. Delightful in size, and quiet, tasteful binding. 


x. CAP AND BELLS. By Samuel Minturn Peck. 
Sparkling verses, some of which have appeared in the Century and other well known publications. 


2. POINT LACE AND DIAMONDS. By George W. Baker. 
A new edition of this wonderfully successful little volume_of vers de société, with many additions and revisions. 
Each 1 volume, Elzevir 16mo, from new plates, on very fine laid paper. Olive-green vellum cloth, beveled 
boards, gilt top, neat ornamentation in gold, $1.00. 




















Uniform with “ Point Lace and Diamonds” in size, binding and ag 
THE BAD HABITS OF GOOD SOCIETY. By George AB 


WELCOME NEW SERIES. 
Third Series. Now Sey With new stamp after design by F. G, 
New Editions of the suecessful First Two Series. 





THE GOOD THINGS OF “ LIFE.” 
Attwood. Cloth, $2.50. 
LIFE’S VERSES, 
Second Series. Illustrated by Mitchell, Brennan, Atwood, McVickar, Herford, Sterner and others. Similar to 
the First Series, but containing selections of more recent date. Filled with illustrations, none of which appear in 
the First Series. Apple-green cloth, attractively ornamented in colors and gold, $1.50. 


A new series of importance, in Mad two volumes are now ready, 
THE LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 

Written so as to interest all nsw tn capone | YOUNG PEOPLE, and designed to be strictly accurate and 
valuable, and to give the results of the latest research 

The intention is to make it the standard series of its class. 

Each volume, r2mo, from new type, on good r, with illustrations. 

Bound uniformly in red cloth, wit serective esign in black and gold on covers, showing portraits of Washingon, 
Lincoln, Grant and Garfield. Each volume, $1.25. 

1. GEORGE WASHINGTON. 2. ULYSSES S. GRANT. 


By William O. Stoddard. Author of ‘‘ The Life of Abraham Lidcoln,” “* Dab Kinzer,”’ “‘ Esau Hardery,” &c. 
Other volumes in p papeentior. “ The Life of Grant ” is published out of its cronological order because of the 
present great interest in the subject. 


Any of the above books can be had of your bookseller, or will be sent to any address, at publisher’s expense on 
receipt of advertised price, if this publication is mentioned. 


ew catalogue and illustrated circular sent free to any address if the name of this publication is mentioned. 
Contains full descriptions of many new books and art publications. 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, Publishers, 182 5TH AvE., NEw York CITY. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. FRENCH BOOKS. 


Geet The a Gone if, iatrat og R- 
t tise ngit: 1 trate - 
pictures, in paper, 36 cts ss Bost-pal peeled FA LL CATALOGUE READY. 

E. Von Wildenbouch, tas ~ Tanagra, a Comprising rare editions and fine bindings 
Sculptor’s Story of haciein y ts translated by Bar- | by Trautz Bauzonnet, Thibaron, Lortic, etc., 
oness Von Laner An Exquisite tale by the most promi- | iso a large collection of valuable old and new 

books. All the latest French novels received 
as soon as published. 


par of modern German poets. In paper, 40 cts., post- 

B. WESTERMANN & CO., NEW YORK. 
JOHN DELAY, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 
P*Sebeot Books. MAGAZINES, SECOND-HAND 











MRS. J. A. GALLAHER, 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, sx West St. 
At Nothing very , but much 
that i 7 ~_ of the 





11 Great Jones St., New York. 








thorough French mg ee highest stan in 
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PERSIA 


AND THE PERSIANS. By Hon. S. G. W. 
BENJAMIN, late U. S. Minister to Persia. 
8vo. With portrait and many illustrations. 
Beautifully bound. Gilt top, $5.00; in half- 
calf, $9.00. 

The author is the best living authority on Persia, and 
this b eagh ere the saat - his observation and ex- 
perience during the- years of his dence, ¢ ining 
novel and int g ad and descriptions, 
with tical and other observations of great valve. His 
rare skill asa pe painter has availed to give many 
choice pictures of the great Asiatic realm, with its stores 
of poetry and legend, its strange customs and its roman- 
tic scenery and architecture. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


OF EMINENT MEN; AND OTHER 
PAPERS. By Epwin PERcy WHIPPLE. 
Crown 8vo. With new steel portrait, and 
memorial address by Dr. C. A. BARTOL, 
$1.50; in half-calf, $3.00. 

Some of his most charming and characteristic papers, 


including monographs on Sumner, Motley, Agassiz 
: Choate, and George Eliot. i i 


CONFESSIONS AND CRITICISMS. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 12mo. With por- 
trait, $1.25. 
A series of very delightful essays and papers, with 
reminiscences and other memorable papers. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE SNOB. 
By THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY. $1.00. 
A keen and brilliant social study. 


A ROMANTIC YOUNG LADY. 


Ropert GRANT’s latest novel ($1.50) is gener- 
ally said to suggest and surpass his ‘‘ Con- 
fessions of a FrivolousGirl.” ‘‘ Firm, strong, 
bright, amusing.”"—V. Y. Home Fournal, 
‘*In his very best manner. The best thing 
he has done."—M. Y. Com. Adv. ‘‘ The 
best that he has written.”"—V. Y. Sun. 

“* There is wonderful ‘ £. to it, an analysis that is 
remarkable, and a style free, unconventional and rich. 

It reminds us of jones, although not so introverted and 


more familiar an ing to the age reader,’’— 
Hartford Post. 


A MOONLIGHT BOY. 


E. W. Howe’s new novel (with portrait of 
author; $1.50), is a marvellous romance of 
of Western character, preferred by many 
critics to the same author’s ‘‘ The Story of a 
Country Town.” ‘‘ Rich humor—very fas- 
cinating—rare charm.” — Christian Union. 
‘* There may be discerned a certain parallell 
between Tourguenieff—fascinating simplic- 
ity—a genuinely good novel."—M. Y. T7i- 
bune. ‘‘ The realistic writer of America, the 
Zola without vulgarity.” Church Union. 


EDGE-TOOLS OF SPEECH. 


By M. M. BALLou. 8vo. Gilt top. $3.50. 
An encyclopedia of excerpts, the brightest 
sayings of the wise and famous. Invaluable 
for debating societies, writers and public 
speakers. A treasure for small libraries. 

“* The choicest expressions of the great thinkers of all 

ages, from Confucius toRuskin These pungent apoth- 

are classified by topics. It will be indispensable to 

; ait weitere and speakers, and should be in every library.” 
—Boston Traveller. 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS AND STO- 
RIES OF THE SAINTS. 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT and KATHERINE 
E. Conway, isa and richly illustrated 
hand-book which has been highly endorsed 
by eminent prelates in Europe and America. 
‘Full of instruction and wisdom,” says a 
Benedictine abbot. ‘‘ Not only attractive 
and interesting in itself, but containing par- 
ticularly valuable information,” says an 
Ursuline abbess. ‘‘ A literary, biographical 
and chronological treasure,” says a nun of 
the Visitation. 











et eine: Sent, post-paid, on receipt af 
. 





TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





The Labor Question is the one prob- 
lem which exceeds in importance all 
others now before this country. 

Every public man, every private 
citizen, every employer, every working 
man, is alike interested in this question, 
and should read 

THE 


Labor Movement 
in America, 


By Pror. RICHARD T. ELy. 
Price, $1.50. For sale by all Booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


A MILLION BOOKS! 


RARE, CURIOUS, CURRENT, IN STOCK. 


ALMOST GIVEN AWAY! 
Libraries Supplied Chea, than at any Book 
Store in the World. 

LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 
LEGGAT’ BROTHERS, 
8x CHAMBERS STEEET, 
Third door West of City Hall Park, 


RARE BOOKS, FINE PRINTS, 
CHOICE AUTOGRAPHS. 
Catalogues Issued. 


WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
744 BRoADWAy, NEw York. 





New York. 








ARE, CURIOUS AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
and Magazines. Our Book Lists will be found to 
contain some very interesting books, issued from 

time to fime and mailed to any address on application. 
HUMPHREY & CO., Rocnesster, N. Y. 


Goons, BOOKS in Foreign Languages, Miscella- 





neous Books in Foreign Languages. Foreign 
Periodicals. Catalogues on application. 
Cart SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


ASH & PIERCE, 80 Nassau Street, New York! 
dealers in Rare Old Books, Genealogy, Loca 
History, Early Poetry, The Drama, etc. 
Catalogues sent to any address. 


RARE AND STANDARD BOOKS. 
E. W. JOHNSON, 304 6th Ave,, N. Y. 


New Catalogue in preparation. Sent free to any 
address. 


ERCANTILE LIBRARY. 210,000 volumes- 

Over 400 periodicals in reading room. Terms; 

5a year. Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y- 

Branches: 426 Fifth Avenue; 62 Liberty Street. New 
books purcMased as soon as issued. 











THE 


Marquis of Penalta 
(MARTA Y MARIA). 
By Don ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES. 


I2mo. $1.50. 





“The literature is delightful; « 
full of charming humor, tender 
pathos, the liveliest sympathy 
with nature, the keenest knowl- 
edge of human nature, and a 
style whose charm makes itself 
felt through the shadows of a 
strange speech. It is the story 


of two sisters—daughters of the chief family in a Span- 
ish seaport city: Maria, who passes from the romance of 
literature to the romance of religion, and abandons 
home, father and lover to become the spouse of heaven; 
and Marta, who remains to console all these for her loss. 
We do not remember a character more finely studied 
than that of Maria. But Marta—Marta is delicious! 
Nothing could be lovelier than the portrayal of this girl’s 
affection for her father and mother, and of the tender- 
ness that insensibly grows up between her and her sis- 
ter’s lover, left step by step in the lurch by the intend- 
ing bride of heaven. 


“A sketch of the story gives no idea of its situations, or, 
what is more difficult and important, the atmosphere of re- 
ality in which itmoves, The whole social life of the quiet 
town is skillfully suggested, and an abundance of figures 
pass before us. all hically drawn, none touched with 
weakness or exaggeration ” 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 AsToR PLACE, NEW York. 


‘“‘Brueton’s Bayou,” 


By JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of ‘* Helen’s Babies.” 
His Latest and Best Novel, COMPLETE, 
N 


I 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER, 

which also contains ‘* Newspaperism,”’ by Condé B. 
Paillen ; ** Reflections and Recollections,'’ by Geo. 
Alfred Townsend (Gath); “ Journalistic Experi- 
ences," by Feannette L. Gilder; “* How I Became a 
Funny Man,” by J H. Williams (Norristown Herald); 
“ Ludwig of Bavaria, A Personal Reminiscence, 
Lew Vanderpool; ‘* Our Earthquake,” by Felix L. 
Oswald; “A Curious Phenomenon,” by Funius Henri 
Browne; Book-Talk, etc., etc. ‘ 

Twenty-five Cts. Annual subscription, $3.00. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 








BANGS & CO., 


UCTIONEERS. LIBRARIES, BOOKS, COINS, 
Autographs. Consignments Solicited. 
739-741 Broadway, New York. 





GE. A. LEAVITT & CO.,, 

RT GALLERY AND AUCTION ROOMS, 787 
and 789 Broadway, cor. roth St., New York. 
PainTINGS, Fine Furniture, Booxs, Etc. 


ORTGIES & CO., 


RT GALLERIES AND SALESROOMS, 845 and 
A 847 Broadway, near 14th Street, New York. Con- 
signments solicited. 


MERICAN ART GALLERIES. Permanent ex- 
hibition. 6 East 23d St., New York. 











INE AMERICAN PAINTINGS. American Art 
Galleries. 6 East 23d St., New York. 





AREST PORCELAINS, LACQUERS, BRON- 
zes,etc. American Art Galleries. 6 East 23d St., 
New York. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF 
ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
embracing reproductions of famous original paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture, etc. d ter cents in 
stamps for catalogue and supplement of over 700 sub- 


jects. 
SOULE PHOTO. CD., 338 Wash’n St., Boston, Mass. 
Hi 's to jusive. 
Harper’s Weekly 3861—: and 
Sidbiesetins’ neh. ity Dunaane Be., Ctlerg. 











A Book on “ Burning Questions.” 


THE OLD ORDERCHANGES. By W. H 
MALLOCK. 12mo, in the Transatlantic 
Series. Cloth, $1.00, paper, 50 cts. 


Of the new volume by this clever writer, the New 
York Tribune says: ‘‘ Few writers reflect more faith- 
fully the prevailing current of thought than Mr. Mal- 
lock. But he is much more than atelephonicdiaphragm, 
which of a singularly attractive style and a 
wer of delicate caricature which produces effects hardly 

istinguishable from the travestied original, he brings 
also to the treatment of troublesome topics a keen in- 
sight and a healthy optimism which almost persuades _~ 
his readers to accept as real solutions the half truths so 
forcifully and plausibly presented. No one can point 
refined satire with higher art, and as few modern writers 
use purer English. His books are sure to charm and de- 
light even when they do not convince. . . . The 
love story woven into the book is told with so much ten- 
derness and delicacy as to deserve hearty praise and ad- 
miration.” ‘ : 

For sale by all dealers and sent paid by mail on receipt 
of price by the publishers. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 








New Artist’s Too.. 
AIR BRUSH 










Applies color by a jet of air. 
Great i of i 





Pr of 
and meritorious results. As 
invaluable aid to Artists and 
Ya Amateurs in black and white, 
FOR and in water colors, Send for 
TS = Particulars, Free. 
ART WORK. AIR BRUSH MFG. CO., 
No. 30 Nassau Street, Ruckrorp, Ixus. 








